








EASY WAY TO 


Make 27/7 Money 


JUST SHOW YOUR FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS 


Exebuive, ‘citing, Greeting Cards 











































“Feature” 21-Card ! 
Christmas Assortment | 
By every standard the most I 
thrilling beautiful assortment l 
of exquisite, original, | 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGN ,; 
Christmas Cards in |; 
America! 21 large- ! 
size cards—every 1 
one different! I 
Sells for $1.00 | 
—your profit 1 

up to 50c. | 
! 


No Other 


I 

| Red Vel 
| Christmas 
| Assortment 


i New! Exciting! 
! and Oh, so lovely! 
The luxurious, soft, 

‘raised, velvet- like 

“flock” applique is a 

! delight to the touch and 
its rich color livens the 
beauty of every design.! 

'Sells for $1.00—your! 

: profit up to 50c. 


r 
| Barrel-of-Fun 
| Everyday Assortment 

1 Newest rage! A fun packed assort- 
1 ment of gay, clever cards for Birth- 
1 days, Get-Well, etc. A hearty laugh 
1 in every design! Sells for $1.00— 
1 your profit up to 50c. 

L 





Send No Mone 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR TH 
BEAUTIFUL SAMPLES! 


Don't send a single penny! Just your name and 
address on the coupon in this ad. Actual sample 
of the exciting, easy-selling “Feature” 21-Card 
Christmas Assortment shown on this page—PLUS 
FREE SAMPLES of personal, name-imprinted 
Christmas Cards—will be mailed to you at once, 
prepaid, with complete information and money- 
making plans. Mail the coupon NOW. 


WALLACE BROWN, INC., Dept. A-120, 225 Fifth Ave, New York 10, N.Y. 


CLUB LEADERS 


Raise money for 
your club treasury! 
Members of your 
group can earn wel- 
come dollars easily 
—for camp ex- 
penses, equipment, 
supplies. Mail cou- 
pon for details. 











Company Offers 
These Sensations! 


Pictured here are only three of 
more than 40 quality greeting 
card assortments and other 
items in the amazing Wallace 
Brown line! Rush coupon for 
actual samples and full details! 





Famous Nationally Advertised Christmas and Every- 
day Box Assortments and Personal Christmas Cards 


YOU DON’T NEED ANY EXPERIENCE 
AND WE SEND YOU SAMPLES. 


Here’s the easiest and most pleasant way in the world 
to make the extra money you want! Simply show the 
lovely, exclusive assortments of Greeting Cards by 
Wallace Brown to your friends and neighbors! My, 
how fast they’ll order from you when they see the 
gorgeous cards for Christmas and all occasions! You 
make more money with America’s leading designs, 
amazing new, completely-different, original creations 
offered by no other company. Yes, balanced as- 
sortments of lavish, costly cards—gorgeous pa- 
pers, rich multi-color printing, gleaming 
metallic foils, clever folds and cutouts — each 
assortment an eye-filling treasure and a money- 
saving value. Just wait until you see the many 
surprises! Mail the coupon below NOW for 
actual samples on approval. 


Assortments Everyone Loves for Christmas 
and All Occasions — and Many Fast-Selling 
Gift Items Too! 


You’ve never even imagined you could offer such 
wonder-values, all from one company—only a few 
are listed below: 

CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENTS: Besides those shown on 

this page, you can offer Merry Christmas Comics, 

Florentine Christmas Cards, “Jewel” Etchtone As- 

sortment, Silver Starlights, Religious Scripture 

Text, Gift Wrapping Ensemble, Currier & Ives 

and many others. 

PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS: Exclusive, beautiful 

designs with customer’s name imprinted, 
at unbelievably low prices. 
EVERYDAY ASSORTMENTS: “Feature” All-Oc- 
casion, Stand-Up Flower Boxes, Precious 
Ones, Flowers-on-Suede, and many others. 
GIFT ITEMS: Storyland Dolls, Impofted Floral 
Napkins, Children’s Books, Floral Station- 
ery, others. 





Paste this coupon on a tcard or mail in 
envelope for actual sam sent on approval. 


. A-120, 
10, N.Y. 





WALLACE BROWN, INC., De 
225 Fifth Avenue, New Y 

Please rush at once sample of the “Feature” 21-Card Christmas 
Assortment on approval, and FREE Samples Personal Christmas 
Cards, with details of complete line and money-making plans. 


Name. 





Address. 





City __State. 
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by MARJORIE CINTA 


The Lark in the Morn. By ELrripa Vi- 
pont. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
$2.50. Neither Kit Haverard nor anyone else 
in her school or family circle realized that 
Kit was a real musician. Capable, self-as- 
sured Cousin Laura, who ran the motherless 
Haverard family so firmly, > sme the fact 
that her young charge had inherited neither 
her pretty mother’s beauty nor interest in 
music. Kit hated her piano lessons with Miss 
Miggs, who cs her pupil as utterly 
hopeless; was bored by Laura’s musical eve- 
nings at which local amateurs repeated the 
same old selections; and even when Kit went 
to Heryot, the famous Quaker school for 
girls, there were complications and conflict- 
ing opinions about her musical ability. It was 
only with the Kitsons—her mother’s = 
se | their friends that Kit felt musically at 
home, understood, and appreciated. The mu- 
sical theme is only one part of a rich and 
full story of the ones years of an Eng- 
lish girl in a Quaker family at home and at 
school. Any girl who has yearned for the 
freedom to be herself will enjoy the unfold- 
ing of Kit’s personality, and the slowly de- 
veloping certainty of her musical talent. 
The Organdy Cupcakes. By Mary 
Stouz. Harper & Brother, $2.50. This 
new book by the author of “To Tell Your 
Love,” the widely acclaimed novel of a lost 
first love, is concerned with three girls in 
their senior year at nursing school. Gener- 
ous, purposeful Gretchen Bemis, whom the 
internes admiringly called Bemis de Milo, 
never lacked for beaux and managed to con- 
ceal the fact that she was an honor student. 
She was studying nursing because she had 
long ago made up her mind to marry a doc- 
tor. Pretty, delicate Rosemary Joplin had 
left home because she couldn't get on with 
the stepmother she resented. Plain Nellie 
Gibson had decided that if she couldn’t be 
the beautiful belle of whom her social but- 
terfly mother dreamed, she could at least do 
something worth while. The romances, home 
life, the off-duty and on-duty problems of 
these three are skillfully woven into a novel, 
mature in style, which will have great ap- 
Ps for older girls. The atmosphere and 
ackground of the hospital, with its rigid 
conventions governing the relations of pa- 
tients, doctors, internes, and nurses, are hon- 
estly and realistically described and come 
alive, as do the three girls facing their dif- 
ferent problems with growing maturity. 
All too soon for the reader the exciting mo- 
ment comes for the graduates to be crowned 
with their “organdy cupcakes.” 


=) The First Book of Trees. By M. B. 
Cormack. Franklin Watts, $1.75. If 

you don’t know a pine from a spruce, or a 
beech from a birch, this is the book for you. 


It is an excellent introduction to trees; for 


the — concise text gives interesting, 
basic information about trees in general and, 
combined with Helene Carter’s Beautiful il- 
lustrations, identifies over fifty of the trees 
commonly found in this country. Inter- 
spersed with the running commentary on 
trees in general are the pages devoted to the 
various species. A full page is given to each, 
and the lovely drawings are in black and 
white and green. For each tree, there is a 
sketch showing the shape of the whole tree, 
larger drawings of the leaf, fruit, and flower, 
and a map showing the region to which the 
tree is native. Here is help for the Girl Scout 
working on the Tree badge, or for any girl 
interested in learning to identify trees. 
Catchpenny Street. By ELiIzaBETH 
Heap.ey. Macrae-Smith Company, 
$2.50. Back in 1917, when conventions were 
much stricter than they are now and certain 
things quite definitely were or were not 
done, Ellen Arthur graduated from high 
school. Ellen had been brought up by a 
forthright, hard-working second cousin, 
“Aunt Jen” and her gentle, elderly husband, 
on Linden Street in Camden, across the 
river from Philadelphia. Aunt Jen had very 
definite opinions about everything and espe- 
cially about what was proper for her young 
second cousin. Ellen was reluctant to register 
for normal school, but, in Aunt Jen’s eyes, 


teaching was the only accepted way for a | 


lady to eatn a living. Although she had been 
happy there with her devoted guardians, 
Ellen dreamed of leaving behind her the 
cheap shabbiness of Cuachanene Street, as 
Aunt Jen called it. Marriage to impeccable 
Gordon Baldwin, son of wealthy and socially 
prominent parents, would do it, of course. 
Gordon was kind, good-looking, very much 
in love, heartily approved of S Aunt Jen, 
and sure to make a dependable husband. 
There was also a somewhat rumpled, slightly 
unconventional, eager young medical stu- 
dent in the picture. At first Ellen’s youth and 
inexperience made her uncertain, but she 
was intelligent and courageous and, in spite 
of her upbringing by elderly relatives, much 
in advance of her times. You will enjoy read- 
ing about Ellen’s summer on fo ced 
Street, while she made up her mind about 
her future, and it will give you an idea of 
what life was like in your mother's or 
grandmother's day. 


The Island of Dark Wood. By PHyLLis 


A. Wuirney. The Westminster Press, 
$2.50. The summer Celia and Laurie Kane 
spent on Staten Island was the most exciting 
of their lives. The girls had fun helping in 
their aunt’s bookshop, biking over the island, 
and enjoying other good times with their 
neighbors, Norman and Russ. From the first, 
Laurie felt that the house next door was 
haunted. But how could she suspect that the 
ghost concerned a phantom stagecoach and 
a mystery which would closely involve her 
aunt, her sister and herself, her unfriendly 
neighbor and his grandson, and a well- 
known writer for girls; or that it would be 
all mixed up with things that had happened 
over a hundred years ago in faraway Texas 
and right there on the “island of dark 
wood.” With only a few vague clues, these 
alert, quick-witted youngsters persevered in 
tracking down a ghostly mystery that had 
baffled their elders for a hundred years. The 
imagined mystery is skillfully combined with 
a good deal of focal color and an authentic 
historical background to make an exciting 
story. THE END 
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n= $35.00. 


for selling 

only 50 boxes 

of our 300 Christmas card line. 
And this can be done in a 

single day. Free samples. 

Other leading boxes on approval. 
Many surprise items. 

It costs nothing to try. | 
Mail coupon below today. a,rorniy. 
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Take This hp from Cla St Mick 
Make ExtraMoney 
basy--Quick 







That extra $25, 
$50 or more that you want 
for “extras” is easy to get...and 
fun, too! No experience is needed. 
It’s as easy as showing sensa- 
tional new CARDINAL EX- 
CLUSIVE Christmas Cards to 
folks you know. Everybody needs 
Qe Christmas Cards. They’ll gladly 

9 buy from you. 


Amazing Valves 
Sell Like Magic...Pay Big! 


c) 


























Think of it! For just $1 you 
offer FIFTY large, lovely 
EXCLUSIVE Christmas * 
Cards with the sender's 
name imprinted! Your cash 
profits are so big you can 
make $25 quickly... just 
by showing FREE 
SAMPLES after school! EXCLUSIVE 
Many More WaysTo (Gai 
Make Money! Christmas Cards 
Over 100 popular sellers in 
the 1951 Cardinal line in- 50 | 
cluding gorgeous 21-Card $1 
Christmas Assortments, (FREE SAMPLES) 
Humorous, Religious, Every- 
day, Stationery, low priced Gift Items and 
Novelties for all the family. You make up to 
100% cash profit. They all add to your earn- 
ings. And, in addition to regular profits Cardinal 
pays a big EXTRA CASH BONUS! 
START EARNING NOW-—Send coupon today 
for FREE Imprint Samples and Assortments 
on approval. We'll send you everything you 
need to start earning at once. Write TODAY! 
Clubs, Groups! 
Get our proven plan 
for fund-raising Now! 
J 
CRAFTSMEN 
1400 State Ave., 
Dept. F-10, 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
MAIL TODAY FOR SAMPLES! 
CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, Dept. F-10, 
1400 State Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohie 
YES! I'm interested in your plon. Rush FREE 
Imprint Somples ond Assortments on approval. 
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Get your free copy of 


“It’s a Snap” 


Kodak's famous book designed for 
High School and College people. 


Write to: John VanGuilder, Room . 
802, Eastman Kodak Company, 4 


Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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HE BLUE-GOLD Florida summer 

had been hot, but wonderful for 

Carolyn until, toward the end of 

August, her stepfather’s son and daughter 
had arrived. 

At the end of the boarding-school term 
in June, Caro had joined her mother and 
her mother’s new husband in the ram- 
bling gray-cypress house on the Gulf of 
Mexico. At first she had been shy and 
standoffish with big Tom Ivorson. A sud- 
den surge of loyalty to the memory of her 
own father had kept her from whole- 
heartedly accepting the new, carefree life 
which had become hers on her mother’s 
remarriage. But as the weeks passed, and 
she fished and swam with her mother 
and this gentle, sunburned giant of a 
man, and he taught her to sail their 
catboat, the Mouser, she began to forget 
the word “stepfather,” and to think of 
him only as a friend, her particular friend. 
Incredible as it seemed, family life could 
be secure, serene, untroubled. 

But now that John and Tig Ivorson 
were with them, everything was changed. 

Standing at the window of her room, 
her sunbrowned cheeks tearstained and 
her hazel eyes puffy from weeping, Caro 
stared unseeingly at the panorama of 
crystalline blue water and nodding palm 
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More Foul-ups 


by ELIZABETH G. SEIBERT 


Stepfather—older brother—younger sister— 
How could Caro get along with this new family? 


trees before her, and reviewed the past 
few weeks. 

The three of them—her mother, Tom, 
and she—had been swimming three or 
four weeks ago at sunset. Caro had been 
diving from Tom Ivorson’s broad shoul- 
ders and, as she came up, her short blond 
hair sleek as a seal’s, Tom had smiled 
and said to her mother, “Tell her, Muff 
Tell her who is coming tomorrow.” 

And Muff, smiling too, but with that 
intent look in her eyes that they always 
had when she was thinking something 
out, had explained that because of a 
change in plans Tom’s son and daughter 
would arrive the next day. John, nearly 
seventeen, would stay until school 
opened; Tig, eleven, would spend the 
winter at home. 


And since then (Caro threw herself 
on the bed in another storm of tears) 
nothing had been the same. 

She hadn’t minded so terribly at first. 
John was big and blond and quiet like 
his father, and as he was always either 
working on the Mouser or sailing her, 
their paths hadn’t crossed very often. Of 
course, she had missed going out every 
day in the Mouser with Tom, but (she 
mopped her eyes) she probably could 





have stood that. And she could have 
stood Muff’s spending all her time sew- 
ing name tapes in John’s clothes and 
putting loathsome peppermint icing on 
the chocolate cake just because John hap- 
pened to like it; and she could have put 
up with the silly way he and Muff got to 
laughing over rhymes in the funny pages 
of the magazines; she could even have 
borne John’s putting in his oar about her 
dating Jimmy Bradley and his bringing 
up all that about age se arrest for 
reckless driving. John was conceited 
and interiering, and she was sure he 
didn’t like her, but all that wasn’t any- 
thing compared to being almost fifteen 
and having to room with an eleven-year- 
old like Tig who bougced on the beds— 
both beds—and left banana skins on the 
dresser, and even picked up Monks! 
Carolyn beat the pillow with her fist. 
After a while she sat up and blew her 
nose. Then, taking a key from around her 
neck, she unlocked the bureau drawer 
that held Monks, the worn, tan-plush 
monkey who for years had a 
shapeless and beloved on the pillows of 
her bed. To the world Monks was 
a decoration—a bed toy—but to Caro 
he was an old and tried companion in 


good times and bad. Five years ago 
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Desperate in the crippled Spindrift, Caro heard John’s hail across the rushing water 


Monks had been Muff’s gift on ‘that 
first forlorn Christmas when they had 
been alone; and Caro, who had spent 
many hungry lunch hours in order to 
buy a poinsettia plant for Muff, knew 
that Muff on her part must have done 
some scrimping to produce Monks. 
Monks had somehow become a sym- 
bol of the love that ~was between 
them; of the shoulder-to-shoulderness 
that had made poverty and loneliness 
unimportant. now it seemed 
sometimes that Monks was all that was 
left of the old relationship. When 
Muff sat on Tig’s bed—oh, so long!— 
before putting out the light and call- 
ing, “Pleasant dreams, girls!” and 
when Caro, lying in the dark, thought 
how impartial the good-night kisses 
were, Monks’ worn, tan plush was 
sometimes bedewed with tears. And 
now Tig had been playing with him 
as if he, too, belonged to her! 


The day, muggy and overcast, had 
begun badly. Caro and Ton Ivorson 
had started out to plug for snook, but 
John had said he needed help to ca- 
reen the Mouser, and Tom, apparent- 
ly forgetting all about the fishing, had 
followed John, laden with gear, back 
to the bayou where the Mouser was 
kept. 

Returning disappointedly to the 
house, Caro had passed her mother 
and Tig on the porch, working on Tig’s 
school make-up work. Muff had given 
her an abstracted smile—almost as if 
she didn’t see me at all, Caro had 
thought—and had gone on explaining 
about direct objects. With the unwel- 
come picture in her mind of Tig by 
Muff’s side all the winter while she 
herself was up North at school, Caro 
had walked off by herself down to 
the beach, feeling alien, neglected. 
When she had gone to her room to 


change for lunch, Tig was already 
there. She had stopped in the midst 
of braiding her long, yellow pigtails 
and was sitting on the bed, Caro’s 
bed, holding Monks. Caro, dripping 
from her swim, stood in the doorway. 
Tig had folded Monks’ limp arms 
comically and was chuckling to her- 
self. The chuckle had ceased abruptly 
as Carolyn swept across the room like 
a tropical hurricane and _ snatched 
Monks from her hands. 

“Will you please let my things 
alone?” she had demanded furiously, 
“And sit on your own bed.” 

Then, with fingers that trembled, 
she had laid Monks in her bureau 
drawer and turned the key. 

All through lunch she had felt Tig’s 
blue eyes, puzzled, reproachful. She 
had no business to meddle, Caro had 
told herself. I was perfectly right. But 
lunch might have been sawdust, al- 


























though it was her favorite, crab salad 
with Cuban bread. 

During dessert the telephone had 
rung, and John had answered. It had 
been for Caro—Jimmy Bradley want- 
ing her to go for a sail. Caro didn't 
particularly like Jimmy in spite of his 
ready laugh and his undeniable good 
looks. Jimmy was always bragging 
about his family—his uncle’s boat, his 
father’s car, his own abilities in every 
direction. Jimmy Brag-ley, Caro called 
him to herself; and yet, Jimmy was 
fun, not deadly serious like John, and 
it wasn’t any use letting John think he 
could tell her who her friends should 
be. So she had asked Muff if she 
could go, completely ignoring Tom 
and John. Someone at least liked her 
enough to seek her company. 

But Muff had turned to Tom and 
said, “What do you think?” and Tom 
had looked at John, and John had 
grinned and said, “Skip it, Caro. Tell 
him you have a date with Montgom- 
ery Clift.” There had been something 
in his bland assumption of authority 
and omniscience that had sent the 
blood rushing to Carolyn’s cheeks. 
Taking her hand from the telephone’s 
mouthpiece she had said curtly, “I'll 
call you back, Jimmy,” and sat down 
again at the table. 

“Can't we all plan something nice 
together this afternoon?” Muff had be- 
gun placatingly, but Caro, pushing 
back her untasted lime pie, had cut in 
rudely, “Count me out.” 

Then, horrified at her bad behavior, 
she had plunged in still further, add- 
ing furiously, “I'm sick and tired of 
having people interfere with my plans 
and” (with a glare at Tig) “meddling 
with things that don’t belong to 
them!” And she had burst into tears 
and run from the room wailing, “Let 
me alone, all of you!” 


Now she was alone. With tears still 
dripping down on Monks, Caro felt so 
alone that when the phone rang in the 
upstairs hall, and it was Jimmy again, 
she said, “I'll be at the bayou landing 
in five minutes. Pick me up there,” 
and hung up with a bang. 

She hadn't thought of John’s being 
still at work on the Mouser, and she 
had a bad moment when, emerging 
from the live oaks, she saw John 
sponging the Mouser’s topsides and 
the approaching sails of the Bradleys’ 
gaff-rigged sloop. 

But John hardly stopped his work 
except to say, “Hello, Bradley,” when 
Jimmy, having dropped his sails, 
stopped at the landing, and to reply 
briefly to Jimmy’s inquiry as to wheth- 
er he was going out in the Mouser. 

“Unh-unh,” said shaking his 
head. “Kinda squally.” 





And Caro—still with a hard, tight 
feeling in her chest, and her eyes 
avoiding John’s—stepped aboard the 
sloop. The sun had come out, but it 
was still muggy and oppressive, and 
they had barely enough wind to get 
them out of the bayou. Once Jimmy 
went aground, and Caro envisioned a 
bent centerboard. 

“It was nice of your uncle to let us 
have the boat,” she said. “I didn’t 
think he—” 

Jimmy shrugged. “He’s gone up to 
Tampa. But he won't mind. In fact, 
he'll probably be glad someone took 
the Spindrift out. Uncle Ned’s got two 
other big boats, and he can’t find time 
to use any of them. Anyway, we'll be 
back long before he gets home.” 

“Oh,” said Caro. “Oh.” Someone 
else meddling with things that didn’t 
belong to him. And although she 
hadn’t intended it, she was helping 


meddle. 


They worked out of the bayou and 
into the broader waters of the bay, 
but to Caro’s surprise, instead of cruis- 
ing about the bay, Jimmy headed the 
Spindrift out through Big Pass, past 
the beacon, and into the open Gulf 
where, to the north and south of the 
dark-blue waters of the ship channel, 
the pale-green sea broke menacingly 
on the shoals. She must have shown 
her surprise, for Jimmy asked, 
“Scared?” and Caro denied it, taking 
the sheet nonchalantly, to prove it. 

“Don’t worry, toots,” said Jimmy. 
“It’s perfectly calm, and anyway, I 
could handle this crate in my sleep.” 

And it did seem as if he were 
pretty expert. The Spindrift ran along 
at a fair rate as the wind freshened 
slightly, and Caro began to enjoy her- 
self, remembering that this boat was 
a good six feet longer than the Mouser 
and considerably beamier. And, she 
told herself, it was blissful, positively 
blissful, to get away from a family 
who obviously didn’t care that for you 
or your feelings! 

The blue water slipped past the hull 
with a pleasant burble and the sun 
shone hot and bright. Hardly listening 
to Jimmy’s account of what the cop 
said to him and what he said to the 
cop who had arrested him for speed- 
ing, Caro gave herself up to the en- 
joyment of sun, wind, and water. But 
just as the tall white beacon on the 
shoals was left astern, clouds shifted 
over the sun, and a cool breeze sprang 
up. A few sprinkles of rain fell, the 
wind increased with a rush, and the 
boat leaped forward. Obedient to Tom 
Ivorson’s teaching, Caro slacked off 
the sheet, but before the boom could 
run out, a mighty gust of wind hit the 
middle of the (Continued on page 46) 























































































































Even if he didn't win first prize; 
and strangely enough Kay didn't mind 


By BARBARA RITCHIE 


Illustrated by Fred Irvin 


tory” at the Grange Farmers’ Camp was crowded with 

single cots. On ropes, stretched between posts, hung 
the girls’ jeans, blouses, and skirts, turning idly about on 
their hangers whenever a stray, hot breeze wafted through 
the screens. Girls and their chaperons sprawled on the 
cots, their sleeping faces shining with heat. 

Kay Carson, who had risen early, picked her way down a 
narrow aisle between cots. She saw Judy and Sue before they 
saw her. If only they had slept a little longer, as some of the 
others were doing! But no, there they sat like victims waiting 
their turn at the guillotine! And all they had to do was give 
a simple little demonstration of “How to Make a Pie With- 
out Making a Mess”! 

Their faces lit up at the sight of her. 

Judy put a timid hand in hers. “Miss Eilers was here, She 
said she thinks we'll do swell.” 

“Fine!” Kay tried to sound hearty. “When the club’s senior 
sponsor is for you, you can't lose!” 

Sue giggled. “We practiced it all again. And Judy forgot 
again and said ‘three cups cherry pits, instead of three cups 
cherries! Kay, if she does it, you know, this afternoon— 
I'll split!” 

Sue proceeded to split right then and there. Judy laughed, 
too, but there were tears close behind her eyes. “I wont! Of 
course I won't!” she gasped. 

Oh, brother, Kay thought, these two are really in a state! 
It was about time she started acting like a Big Sister. Of 
course, she wasn’t really a Big Sister of Castle Grange. She 
was only taking her sister’s place, because Sis had been ill 
last spring and had to give up the club. 

“Kids, we'll have lunch early,” she said briskly. “And in the 
meantime we're going to practice that old demonstration.” 

Kay watched the time. At eleven o'clock they wheedled 
sandwiches and fruit and milk out of the cook. At eleven 
thirty they were slipping into their starched white uniforms. 
At twelve sharp they crossed the green parkway, away from 
the noisy crowd which jammed the campsite, and into a 
shed which housed a display of rural art. 

The pictures helped distract the kids, but they couldn't 
help Kay. She kept trying not to think about Kilroy, her 
beloved Hereford steer. She could be with him now, getting 
him ready to show at one o’clock—but no, here she was, 
still wasting time with Judy and Sue. 

They were laughing themselves sick at the one modern- 
istic painting in the small display. It was called “Bullfight,” 
and was nothing at all but huge splotches of red and yellow. 

“The fight’s over and that’s all that’s left of the bull,” Judy 
said, and Sue doubled over in appreciation of the joke. 

Kay laughed halfheartedly, and suddenly she thought of 
Stuart Pauly. He laughed so easily—together they had 
laughed at so many things. But not any more. These days he 
was laughing at her, not with her. And laughing at Kilroy. 

Take this morning, down at the camp’s makeshift barn. 
After coaching Judy and Sue for an hour, she had snatched 
a few precious moments to get to the barn and tend to 
Kilroy. She had found Stuart there by Kilroy’s stall. Evi- 
dently he had so much time left, after tending his precious 


T HE HUGE, hot tent which the girls called their “dormi- 
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Tar Baby, that he could spend it in thinking of ways to 
annoy her! 

She had grabbed up an empty pail from a stack in the 
corner, given Kilroy’s fat side a loving pat as she left, and 
brushed past Stuart. 

“Here, let me get that water for you.” 

“Thanks, I can manage. But may I ask why you are hang- 
ing around Kilroy? Are you trying to make him nervous so 
he won't lead right in the ring?” 
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Kay grabbed up an empty pail and brushed past Stuart 


“I just jabbed him a couple of times with a poisoned 
needle.” Stuart had stood there, grinning. “It'll give him a 
nice, slow, sideways gait. Should be interesting.” 

She had charged away from him to the pump. She hadn't 
been able even to summon a smirk at his silly remarks. And 
once she had thought Stuart Pauly a very amusing character! 
But that had been before he had deserted the whitefaces— 
the wonderful whitefaces, the breed that had made the 
neighboring Carson and Pauly ranches famous in cattle- 
breeding circles all over the State. 

In his conceit, Stuart Pauly had chosen to fatten an Aber- 
deen Angus for the cattle show which the Castle Grange 
staged each summer. Kay had wondered for the umptieth 
time why Stuart’s father hadn't disowned him. 

He had been there still when she got back to Kilroy with 
the water and he had made another attempt at clearing the 
icy atmosphere. 

“What time’s the Hereford show?” he had asked. 

“As soon as they finish the dairy classes—whenever that 
will be.” After all, a person had to answer a civil question. 
But how she had wished he would go. He and all the other 
kids competing in the various livestock classes had all the 
time in the world to spend with their animals; she had only 
these few precious moments stolen from Judy and Sue. 

“Well, then I guess old Kilroy won't have to look spry 
until about one o'clock or later. Things are going slow out in 
the ring. They won't finish dairy until noon.” 

She had pretended preoccupation with Kilroy and at last 
Stuart had drifted away. Let him go back and fuss over his — 
Tar Baby. By this time tomorrow he would know that all his 
work had been for nothing. 


Never in the history of the Grange Jamboree had 
an Angus been named Junior Champion of All Breeds; and 
it wouldn't happen this year, even if the wonderful Stuart 
Pauly had done the feeding. That honor was going to Kilroy. 

She had taken Kilroy’s comb from the back hip-pocket of 
her jeans and started working on his coat. What a beauty 
he was! Then she had thrust the comb back into her pocket, 
standing irresolutely. If the Hereford competition had been 
put off until early afternoon, she could take care of Judy and 
Sue now, as she had promised, and come back later. 

She had walked away from Kilroy, black resentment burn- 
ing in her heart. And here she was with Judy and Sue, a 
couple of kids who couldn’t possibly win their competition. 
And she was neglecting a beautiful Hereford who could 
win his. She simply must give herself half an hour to get 
Kilroy ready to show. 

“Sit down on this bench, darlings, and we'll rest a mo- 
ment,” she said patiently. “Then I'll take you over to the 
exhibition building. I'll have to leave you, but Miss Eilers 
will be there.” 

Their eyes were round with solemn excitement. 

Sue volunteered, “We'll win for you, Kay; honest we will.” 

Kay groped for words. “I hope you'll win, and I believe 
you have a good chance. But remember, you're only twelve; 
there will be other demonstration teams out there much 
older and more experienced than you.” 

And teams that have been coached by more experienced 
Big Sisters, she added ruefully to herself. She had done the 
best she could with them. She had met with the Baking 
Dozen one full day a week all summer long. She had even 
managed to turn in her notebook and records on the club to 
Miss Eilers at the last minute, just as if she were a bona fide 
Big Sister. But the Baking Dozen was such a wonderful 
bunch of girls—eager, quick to learn. They deserved some- 
thing better than a Big Sister who divided herself between 
them and a Hereford steer! Sis would really have gone places 
with them. 

Kay took a deep breath. “Just (Continued on page 47) 
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winning two national tennis titles and, before sun- 

down, find yourself on your way to Forest Hills, Lon 

Island, to enter one of the world’s most famous sports events! 
Sounds like a dream, doesn’t it? But for one girl it was 

a reality. It was Althea Gibson’s exciting and unrivaled ex- 
perience last August on her twenty-third birthday. Playing 
in the annual championships of the American Tennis Associ- 
ation (the national Negro net association), she won, for the 
fourth year, the women’s singles title; and then, paired with 
Dr. W. Walter Johnson, captured the mixed doubles ATA 
title. After those victories, she headed for Forest Hills to 
make tennis history as the first member of her race to play 
in the star-studded United States Lawn Tennis Association 
turf-court nationals. She made such an impressive showing 
in those and succeeding title events, that the experts are pre- 
dicting big things for her. One of our leading pros, Roy 
Miller, former editor of the Guide and Yearbook of the Pro- 
fessional Lawn Tennis Association, declares that “Althea 
Gibson, with her resourcefulness, power, and fleet footwork, is 
headed for a place among America’s great in the tennis world.” 
Althea is going to give you some valuable pointers on 
how to develop your game. You may never enter tournament 
play and, even if you do, you probably won't match her ex- 
traordinary birthday performance nor her title-winning record 
during her first year of play; few champions have equaled 
it. But if you put into practice the advice she gives you, yours 
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A top liner at tennis, 
Althea Gibson is a good 
sport—win or lose 
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Want to develop a better game of tennis? 
Maybe even go in for tournaments? Take these 
tips from a girl who plays a winning game 
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Althea reaches high to meet the 
ball at the top of the rise, as she 
makes one of her smash services 
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can be a strong game and a win- 
ning game. She was just in her 
early teens when her potential skill 
was discovered as she played pad- 
dle tennis in New York City, and 
shortly thereafter was trained so 
successfully by Freddie Johnson, 
one-armed coach of the Cosmopol- 
itan Tennis Club, that she entered 
and won her first tournament that 
summer—the girls’ singles of the 
New York Open. This was followed 
by victory after victory in the jun- 
ior ranks for the tall, sturdily built 
youngster. When she became eli- 
gible for senior play in 1946 she 
walked off with several regional 
singles crowns; in 1947 she became 
ATA National Champion and cap- 
tured five other ATA events. In 
1950, she added the Eastern In- 
door USLTA women’s singles to 
her laurels, and in 1951 earned a 
new title in international compe- 
tition—the singles crown of the Caribbean 
Championships at Kingston, Jamaica. 
Winning seems to be a habit with versa- 
tile Althea, whatever she undertakes. At 
Williston High School in Wilmington, North 
Carolina, she starred on the State Cham- 
pionship basketball team; and upon grad- 
uating, she won a scholarship to Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical College where 
she will be a junior next year, majoring in 
physical education. Last November, she was 
presented the 1950 Sports Achievement 
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Award of the Harlem Branch of the New York YMCA by 
Jackie Robinson, previous holder of the coveted honor. 

Honors have not turned her head nor changed her natural 
modesty. Despite the overanxious tension that sometimes 
makes her force shots, she has a quiet power that is quite 
aside from the physical power of her wonderful muscles and 
symmetrically proportioned body. Althea, perhaps because 
of her perfect proportions and her trim boyish bob, looks 
smaller on the courts than her five feet nine inches. But the 
power of which one is immediately aware when talking with 
her, comes from within and shines from her dark eyes and 
in her infectious smile. It suggests the gift of leadership which 
has made her select the profession of teaching as a career. 
She expects to become a physical-training instructor. And 
she has something else—a stout heart, the sports writers call 
it—which sustains her in critical moments. In one indoor 
event, her opponent had match point against her four times, 
but Althea beat back defeat each time, to win the match. 

Off court, she has other talents: a lovely contralto voice 
and the ability to make a saxophone really sing a song; one 
reason, perhaps, why she rarely gets winded in a match. 

Wind and muscle tone are essential to a strong tennis 
player, and Althea’s first suggestion to you concerns keeping 
in trim the year round. If you can’t actually keep up your 
tennis practice all year because no indoor courts are avail- 
able, she advises that you take up other sports which involve 
the eye, muscle tone, timing, and wind. The sports she rec- 
ommends are ping-pong, paddle tennis, basketball, and bil- 
liards—all of which she plays herself. 

“In developing your game, there are two cardinal rules 
to remember,” Althea cautions, before giving you pointers 
on how to execute your service and basic strokes. “First, 
play tennis on your toes, not flat-footed; and second, keep 
your eye on the ball every second it is in play. Playing on 
your toes will become automatic with you, but the second 
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Above: Althea steps into a low backhand drive. Note 
that her weight is placed on the forward right foot 


Right: Reaching out for a forehand drive, Althea leans 
into the stroke with her body in perfect balance 
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rule requires concentration and I cannot stress it too much: 
Watch the ball!” 

There is a word about your grip, too, before we go further, 
for the way you grip your racket is important to the proper 
execution of your strokes. The three grips most popular are 
the Eastern grip, the Western grip, and the Continental grip. 
Althea herself uses the Continental grip, but it requires an 
unusually strong wrist, especially in stroking the ball, and 
more power than the average teen-age girl has, so she de- 
scribes the Eastern grip for you as the one most likely to 
suit your all-around game. 

“To get the Eastern grip,” she explains, “stand the racket 
on edge with the face vertical, then shake hands with the 
handle. The palm of your hand will lie along the back of the 
handle on a line with the face of the racket and the wrist 
will be in its strongest hitting position. Grip your racket 
firmly, just above the handle end, but don't clutch it so 
that your muscles are taut.” 

Now for Althea’s pointers on your game. These directions 
are given for a right-handed person. 


Your Service 


Take your position near the center of the base line, a few 
inches behind it and to the right (serving to your opponent's 
right court). Your forward foot, the left, may be at a slight 
angle to the base line. Your shoulders are pointed in the direc- 
tion you will serve. Throw the ball straight up in front of you— 

st back of head or shoulders—and high enough so that at the 
| p of your swing you will hit it at the top of its rise. 

As you toss the ball, your right arm drops back in the 
beginning of the swing which is to be executed in continuous, 
rhythmic, semicircular motion; your body weight shifts back 
to the right foot, your left knee is slightly bent. As your 
racket continues up behind your head, your body pivots to 
the right and bends backward. Now, your arm is extended 
high overhead at the top of the swing, your body turns to 
the left again, you shift your —— to the forward, left foot 
and rise to your toes as you strike the ball. Hit it squarely 
in the center of the racket, with the racket head inclined 
slightly forward. After impact, your racket should follow 
through in the direction the ball (Continued on page 39) 
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“QRRR-—QRRR” flashed over the air 
in Oregon. Mary Davis, listening over her 
amateur radio station, W7ENU, picked 
up the emergency call—for “QRRR” 
means distress. Tuning her receiver a 
little she heard this message: “The dike 
protecting Vanport has burst; water is 
rushing in on the 24,000 inhabitants!” 

Mary turned on her transmitter and 
spoke into the microphone: 
“W7ENU calling net control, 
W7ENU calling net control. 
Over.” 

Thus Mary joined the ama- 
teur radio emergency network 
which had been standing by 


ever since flood waters had in- 
vaded Portland and Vancouver. e 2: 


A member of this net, operat- 
ing from a mobile station in his car, had 
flashed the alarm: “The dike has burst.” 

For days Mary manned a transmitter, 
with only a few hours off now and then 
to catch a little sleep—one amateur op- 
erator in a vast network. In one week the 
net handled ten thousand messages con- 
cerning the safety of people trapped by 
flood waters—for the Red Cross, local 
authorities and news services. 

“QRRR—QRRR’” again flashed over the 
airways, this time from New York City. 
A ham (radio amateur) in New Mexico 
picked up the call, answered with a 
friendly, “What’s the trouble, OM?” 

Tersely the New York amateur de- 
scribed his plight. A cripple confined to 
bed, he was alone for the evening, with 
no telephone in reach. Steam pipes in 
the house were cracking ominously. The 
furnace had become overheated and 
seemed about to explode. 

“QRX” (Stand by), replied the New 
Mexico ham. Then he spoke urgently 
into his microphone: “CQ” (general call 
to any amateur station) “New York 
City, calling New York City with emer- 
gency traffic.” 

Another New York ham answered, lis- 
tened to the story, telephoned the po- 
lice. Within minutes an emergency squad 
was fixing the crippled ham’s furnace. 
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OPERATOR OF AMATEUR RADIO STATION WSRZJ 
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These are only two instances of how 
amateur radio operators serve in an 
emergency. Such examples are endless. 
In flood, fire, storm, or personal disaster, 
amateurs can and do step in to take 
over where communications have broken 
down, or where no other means of com- 
munication are available. Often hams 
have given invaluable service in spot- 
ting and fighting forest fires. 

When illness has struck in 
some faraway place, amateurs 
have transmitted messages to 
get needed medicines or a doc- 
tor; where it was too far for a 
doctor to travel, they have 
passed along his instructions 
for the sick person's care. 

One of the most famous of 
such experiences is that of Clyde De 
Vinna, Hollywood motion- -picture cam- 
eraman. When filming “Eskimo” in 
Alaska, De Vinna moved into an old 
shack for the winter, sealed it up to keep 
out the cold, put in a gasoline stove, and 
set up his amateur station, K7UT. In the 
following months he kept many radio 
schedules with a ham named McLaugh- 
lin in New Zealand, and with a ham in 
Hawaii. During a schedule with Mc- 
Laughlin, De Vinna’s code signals sud- 
denly sounded strange, slowed, and 
stopped in the middle of a word. Sensing 
trouble, McLaughlin hurriedly tapped 
out “CQ Alaska,” with his key, 
but no other station replied. 
Then he heard K6EWQ, the 
Hawaiian station De Vinna 
often talked to. McLaughlin 
gave his story; KEEWQ sent a 
brief “K” (Received), then 
tapped out “CQ Alaska.” His 
call brought an immediate re- 
ply from a ham in Nome, who 
telephoned the police. They, 
in turn, telegraphed the police 
at Teller, nearest town to De ! | 
Vinna’s shack. Within half an 
hour from the time McLaughlin realized 
something was wrong, police and a doc- 
tor were knocking on the shack door. No 
answer. Strong shoulders battered in the 
door. Slumped over the table, unconscious 
because of carbon-monoxide poisoning, 
was De Vinna. The doctor revived him. 






“He'll be all right,” he said, “but an- 
other twenty minutes—maybe ten—and it 
would have been too late.” Amateur 
radio via ten thousand miles, and a skill- 
ful doctor, together had cheated death. 

Amateurs also serve by transmitting 
personal messages—for people in cities 
or isolated places, for servicemen over- 
seas. This is called “handling traffic.” 
Thousands of such messages wing over the 
airways every month. There are organ- 
ized State and national traffic nets, and 
hundreds of amateurs check into them 
regularly to speed messages on their way. 
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by amateurs when transmitting code. 





By performing such services, 
amateurs “earn” their right to 
operate on the air, to use fre- 
quencies eagerly sought by 
other radio interests. Today, 
.mateur radio is more impor- 
tont than ever before. Amateur 

‘eing formed in every city 
and throug, every State to aid in civil 
defense. Duru. the last war all ama- 
teur stations were closed down. How- 
ever, in the event of another war, ama- 
teurs in these networks will remain on 
the air to handle messages in case tele- 
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phone, telegraph, or power lines are 
damaged. Frequencies for this work al- 
ready have been assigned, and the net- 
works are holding regular drills. 


If you want to break into the 
exciting world of ham radio, your first 
step is to master International Morse 
code. Many of you may have already 
learned the code, perhaps in Girl Scout- 
ing. Is code “dots” and “dashes” to you? 
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The signal may be a statement 
by question mark—e question. 
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QRQ Shall | send foster? Send faster. 
QRS Shall | send more slowly? Send more 
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- Will you relay to? ... I will relay to... 
location? My location 
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In radio it is spoken of as “dits” and 
“dahs” since it sounds more like that 
over the air. A “dah” is three times longer 
than a “dit,” (which is written “di” 
except at the end of a letter). For in- 
stance, the letter “a” (dot dash) is called 
“di-dah” in radio work. Try whistling it 
—one short and one long with no pause in 
between; that’s even closer than “di-dah” 
to the sound of code over the air. 

If you do not know the code, you can 
get for 25¢ a copy of a helpful booklet, 
“Learning the Radio-Telegraph Code,” 
from your local store or from the na- 
tional society of amateurs, The American 
Radio Relay League (ARRL), West 
Hartford, Connecticut. This booklet de- 
scribes a simple, inexpensive code-prac- 
tice set with which you can learn to send 
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code. For this you would need a tele- 
graph key, a buzzer, and two dry-cell 
batteries—all available at any radio store. 

The best way to practice receiving 
code is to listen to it over the air. A 
short-wave receiver equipped for code 
reception is all you need. If your family 
radio receives short wave, you can prob- 
ably get code on it. The ARRL station 
WI1AW regularly sends code practice at 
different speeds, beginning at five words 
a minute. Until now, to get on the 
air all amateurs had to be able to send 
and receive code at thirteen words a 
minute, and take a long, written test on 
radio theory and laws. However, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission (FCC) 
recently announced that a new and much 
easier type of amateur license—the Novice 
Class—will be available July 1, 1951. 

Our government, you see, is anxious 
to encourage amateur radio, especially 
to get young people interested in it—so 
there'll be plenty of helping hands for 
emergency communications, and so 
there'll be a reserve of trained radio op- 
erators and technicians. 

To qualify for the Novice 
license, you must be able to 
send and receive International 
Morse code at five words a 
minute and to answer some 
fifteen questions about oper- 
ating an amateur station. Prac- 
tice and more practice—that’s 
the success secret for building 
up speed in sending and re- 
ceiving. Practice till you know 
the code “cold.” Have a pal 
time your sending, and try to do even 
more than the required speed. In receiv- 
ing, don’t stop at copying five words a 
minute, either. Keep trying at higher 
speeds. That will give you more confi- 
dence when you take your test. 

Your next step is to study the 
questions of the license exam. 
This means you should become 
familiar with the laws of oper- 
ating amateur stations. Free 
copies of sample study ques- 
tions are available from the 
FCC, Amateur Division, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 












Many of you probably know some 
ham, for there are hams living in every 
city and almost every town in this coun- 
try. Hams are among the friendliest peo- 
ple in this world and are always glad to 
help a newcomer get on the air. If you or 
your family know one, ask him or her to 
give you a hand. Or write to ARRL, and 
ask for the name and address of the club 
nearest you. Most radio clubs are now 
giving classes in radio code and theory. 
You can also obtain from ARRL a help- 
ful booklet, “The License Manual” (25¢) 
which contains all the radio laws. 

Now you come to actually taking the 
examination for your Novice license. 
Exams are given by FCC radio inspec- 
tors. There are FCC offices in all major 
cities. In other large cities an inspector 
comes once or twice a year to give the 
exams. “The License Manual” includes a 
list of the cities and dates for examina- 
tions. You do not have to pay anything 
for your amateur license—it is free! 

You are first given a five-minute code 
test, and out of those five minutes you 
have to receive perfect copy (no mis- 
takes) for only one minute. With five 
letters in a word at five words a minute 
that would mean perfect copying of only 
twenty-five letters, or “charac- 
ters” as they are called. These 
twenty-five perfect letters must 
be all together. It doesn’t count 
if you get ten perfect, make a 
mistake, and after that get 
fifteen right. Then you take the 
brief written test, which you 
shouldn’t find difficult if you 
have learned a bit about radio 
theory and laws. 

Once you have your Novice 
license, what can you do with it? Of 
course, every ham dreams of his own 
station, but that means considerable ex- 
pense and you want to be sure ham 
radio is more than a passing interest 

before you make a big invest- 

ment. Meanwhile, offer your 

services to the amateur net- 

work being set up in your 
j community for civil-defense— 
or to some near-by ham. 

If and when you decide to 
have a station of your own, 
you should start with very sim- 
ple (Continued on page 49) 
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The perfect choice 


HATS BY MADCAPS 


AMERICAN GIRL AND 
PARADISE KITTEN SHOES 


BAG BY BELMO 
GLOVES BY DAWNELLE 


PHOTOGRAPH BY RALPH M. BAXTER 


Parachub’s broadcloth dress has a six-gore 
skirt for extra slimness. Contrasting colors 
underscore a tab collar and outline slash 
pockets. Subteen sizes 1014-1414, about $9. 
Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D. C. 


for the problem figure—dark cottons brightened with strategically placed trims 


The “fit” feature of Slim Style’s plaid dress 
is an_ elasticized-back waistband. It has 
rounded shoulders, three-quarter, push-up 
sleeves. a jeweled-trimmed grosgrain tie. Teen 
sizes 10144-1614, about $9. Shillito’s, Cincinnati 
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that create an illusion of slimness 


Vertical insets of checked fabric ending 
in button-trimmed flaps direct the eye to 
the shoulderline of this solid-color cotton 
broadcloth dress. Sleeves are short, cuffed. By 
Chubbette, teen sizes 1044-1644. About $8 
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A diagonal slash of checks gives a long, 
lean look to the solid-colored bodice of 
Chubbette’s one-piece dress with a two-piece 
look. Checked skirt is flared. Of Dan River 
cotton. Subteen sizes 10%4-144%4, about $8 
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All dresses on this page at 
the stores listed on page 48 


Chubbette puts a stand-up wing collar, lined 
with pinwale piqué, on a dress of Dan 
River’s dark-tone cotton plaid. Piqué also 
outlines the notch-detailed front panel and 
short sleeves. Teen sizes 1014-1614, about $9 
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JAMS AND JELLIES 





Serve these to your friends or family and you're sure to 


get raves. They'll make any meal something pretty special 


readers have mastered the art of jam 

and jelly making. A number of the 
interesting recipes you sent in have been 
treasured by mothers and grandmothers 
for years. Other good recipes came from 
home-economics classes at school. Straw- 
berries and grapes were the favorite can- 
didates for the preserving kettle, al- 
though nearly every fruit—fresh, canned, 
or dried--appeared. 

In general jelly is trickier to make just 
right than jam, because you need judg- 
ment to decide when it has jelled. When 
a spoon is dipped in the hot syrup and 
the jelly runs off it in two drops, the 
mixture is just about at the jelly stage. 
When the two drops run together and 
sheet off the spoon, the jelly is done and 
should be removed from the heat at 
once. 

Make jams and jellies in small quan- 
tities and cook as rapidly as possible, 
but be very careful not to scorch. If over- 
cooked or cooked too slowly, they are 
dull in color and flavor. 

Are you a novice in this field of cook- 
ing? Then keep a watchful eye on 
Mother or Grandmother and learn some 
of the tricks of the trade from them. 
You can also get much help from good 
cookbooks, and from booklets put out 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
utility companies, or jar manufacturers. 

The Recipe Exchange for October is 
now open, and the topic is “Ready-Mix 
Recipes.” You may use any of the pre- 
pared mixes for baked goods—cakes, pee 
cookies, rolls, biscuits, pancakes, muffins. 
But don’t just send us the recipes on the 
packages. Tell us how you adapt and vary 
them to suit your own taste. Maybe you 
add a bit of this or that, maybe you 
serve with a special topping, or frosting, 
or sauce. Try your favorite ready-mix 


[: coop to know that so many of our 


by JUDITH MILLER 


recipe once more; then send it to us. 
See page 42 for details. 


CARROT MARMALADE 


Most marmalades are a combination 
of one or more citrus fruits. The carrots 
give this one a different and unusual 
flavor. 


3 medium seedless Water 
oranges 6 medium carrots, 
1 lemon grated 
Sugar 


Scrub fruit thoroughly, remove and 
discard ends and lemon seeds. Slice very 
thin; stack slices and cut into halves. 
Measure by cupfuls and place in a large 
kettle. For each cup of fruit, add 3 cups 
of water and let stand overnight. Next 
morning, add carrots. Measure the whole 
mixture, and for each cup add % cup of 
sugar. Bring slowly to a boil, stirring un- 
til sugar is dissolved. Then boil rapidly 
15 to 25 minutes, or until syrup sheets. 
Remove from heat and let stand for 10 
minutes, — frequently to distribute 
fruit. Turn into hot, sterilized jelly glasses 
and when cold cover with paraffin. Makes 
12 to 16 six-ounce glasses. 

Sent by ANN Gray, Lawrence, Kansas 


STRAWBERRY PRESERVES 


Many of you sent favorite recipes for 
strawberry jam, and several had good 
suggestions for keeping the berries from 
becoming jammed and crushed. Nancy 
says the shaking is her secret of success, 
because it allows the berries to absorb 
the syrup and stay plump. 


9 cups sugar 
1 cup water 


8 heaping cups straw- 
berries, hulled and 
washed 


Place sugar and water in a large pre- 
serving kettle. Heat and stir until sugar 
is dissolved. Add berries. Bring to a roll- 
ing boil and cook 15 minutes. Do not 
stir, but shake the kettle instead. Skim, 
pour into flat pans or trays and shake 
until cold, then turn into sterilized jars 
and cover with paraffin. 

Sent by Nancy KaTHERINE GAME, 

Warrenville, Indiana 


JIFFY TANGERINE JAM 
If you like tangerines, do try this Jiffy 
Jam. It’s easy to make, and a good small 
recipe with which to practice jam mak- 
ing. Signe likes to use it with cream 
cheese on nut bread. 


2 cups tangerines, pulp 1 lemon, pulp and 
and juice jvice 

1 teaspoon grated 1% cups sugar 
tangerine rind 


Grate 1 teaspoon tangerine rind; peel 
tangerines, and remove all seeds and 
membranes. Peel and slice lemon, re- 
moving seeds. Combine all ingredients, 
bring to boiling point and boil rapidly 
for 10 minutes, or until clear, and a little 
of the syrup thickens when cooled 
slightly. Pour into hot, sterilized glasses. 

Sent by SicNE Von GERICHTEN, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


PARADISE JELLY 


Betty Mae says Paradise Jelly is a 
good old Southern recipe that has been 
used in her family for years and years. 
We agree with her that it’s out of this 
world. 


4 quarts red apples or 2 quarts cran- 
crab apples berries 
12 quinces Sugar 


uinces; remove 


Wash apples and 
on page 42) 


stems and (Continue 
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A jolly, holly, rug-yarn snowman. 
He can be a festive holiday decoration or a 
cuddly toy, and he’s a cinch to make 








Be a Christmas early bird by making some of these 
clever gifts now. Gay, useful, and easy-to-do, they 
will appeal to many on your list. And all you 


need is yarn, a crochet hook, a bit of time 


This little dog is a handy pot hol.!er. 
If you like, you can make him wiih 
a pocket and thumb in the back 





Colorful bag of many uses. Could be a 
sewing bag, a handbag, or just a carryall. 

Make of nylon, cotton, or wool—any color m 
Cs It’s a neat, tricky, useful ¢aidget— 
a slip-over-the-hand dusting mitt 


that Mother or Aunt Sus‘e will love 
Double-duty Mammy from the Deep 


South—a doll as is—or, placed over 
sand-filled milk bottle, a doorstop 





With these cheery pot holders hung on 
the -wall, there'll be strawberries in the 
kitchen the year round. A welcome gift 


Drawings by Hilda Glasgow 


To get free, easy-to-follow instructions for all these items, send a large, stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to Betty Brooks, The American Gi-l, 30 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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The whole mess of slander and 
rumor made Hank sick. She threw 
herself on the bed and cried 


| A Gil Cillld Vint 





by AMELIA ELIZABETH WALDEN 
Tue Story So Far 


Although Hank Baxter, Brighthaven’s tomboyish basketball star, thinks 
she has little in common with school reporter Gregory Sutherland, he 
keeps right on angling for a date. Hank is in conflict, too, with the new 
Brighthaven coach, the embittered former tennis champion, Maggie Dorn, 
forced to give up her beloved sport because of an injured hand. An old 
rivalry flares between Hank and her oldest friend, Francie, when Francie 
begins to curry favor with Miss Dorn and is given Hank’s place as team 
captain. The championship which Brighthaven has held for years is 
endangered by the new and unpopular coach’s system of “set plays” 
until, after Hank is reinstated as captain, she successfully uses one of 
Miss Dorn’s plays with the coach’s co-operation. The ice is broken, and 
the girls begin to be friendly with Maggie Dorn—all except Hank, who 
still believes the coach dislikes her. The news that Miss Dorn is resign- 
ing at the end of the term startles everyone. At a benfit dance held in 
Hank’s barn, Sam Taylor, class cutup, jokingly tells Francie that the 
reason for Maggie Dorn’s resignation is a request from Hank's father, 
president of the school board, to do so because his daughter can’t get 
along with the coach. 


PART FIVE 


HE FOLLOWING Sunday afternoon 
Greg took Hank out for a ride. 
They drove over to Westbrook to 
watch the skaters on the mill pond. When 
they got back to the Baxter house, Trix 
was waiting for them in the living room. 
She looked upset. 

“I don’t like to be the one to bring this 
news,” she said in her husky voice. “But 
I figured it had better be me than some- 


one else.” She handed Hank a copy of 
“The Greenport Chronicle.” “There’s a 
news item about you, Hank. We don't 
take the paper because my mother won't 
have such a scandal sheet in our home, 
but a friend of my brother’s in the real 
estate business runs ads in it. He saw the 
article and brought it over to our house.” 

Hank wondered what on earth there 
could be ahout her in a scandal sheet 
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like the gossip-mongering “Greenport 
Chronicle.” 

The article appeared in a column 
called “Whisperettes.” Under the head- 
line: SOMETHING NEW IN SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT, Hank read: 


This is one we haven't heard be- 
fore. At a high school benefit party 
held in a famous barn in Bright- 
haven the other night, a significant 
incident took place. At the crest of 
the evening, one of the more talky 
guests made a public announce- 
ment that the coach of the team 
(who did not attend the party, by 
the way) had been fired because 
she and the team’s captain have not 
been able to hit it off this year. 

Since the coach has already an- 
nounced her intention of moving 
elsewhere next year, and since the 
team’s captain happens to be closely 
related to an influential member of 
the school board . . . well, now we 
ask you! And we also ask if this is a 
fair way to conduct the school busi- 
ness of the community. In our opin- 
ion, personal grudges and _ politics 
should be left out of such important 
matters as the selection of teachers. 
It’s about time the little girls learned 
how to settle their squabbles with- 
out running to Daddy for help. 


Hank sat down. Greg took the paper 
from her and read it. Hank was too 
stunned at first to wonder how this had 
got into print. 

“It was Francie who did it, I bet,” 
Trixie said. “She goes with Al Hennigson 
once in a while, and he writes for “The 
Chronicle.’ I bet she got him to put it in.” 

“Will you excuse me?” Hank crossed 
to the door. “I’ve got to talk this over 
with my father,” she said. “It’s worse 
for him to have such a thing printed 
than it is for me.” 

Pop took it with the steady Yankee 
calm that shows to best advantage in 
times of stress. It was not a pleasant 
thing to have happen, he said, but there 
was no use getting all worked up over it. 
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He urged Hank not to worry and prom- 
ised to take the matter up at the next 
board of education meeting and see that 
the vicious rumor was properly denied. 

Not to worry! The next board meeting 
was several days off, and think of the 
harm this rumor could do in the mean- 
time. Hank spent the night restlessly 
tossing and thinking about how the 
crowd at school would take it. 

Her first jolt came when she arrived 
in the locker room next morning. There, 
on the bulletin board, was a copy of the 
item from “The Greenport Chronicle.” 
There was another copy on the door of 
Hank’s locker, and additional copies had 
been pasted in strategic positions around 
the room so everyone would be sure to 
see them. Groups of girls were gathered 
around to read them. Hank ran from the 
room, and as she bounded up the stairs 
she met Greg. His hands were full of 
the horrid articles. 

“I have just been cleaning up in the 
boys’ locker room,” he explained. “But 
I'm afraid I didn’t get there soon enough. 
The story’s all over the place.” They 
walked in silence toward Hank’s home 
desk. “Look, Hank,” Greg said, “why 
don’t you get excused and go home? This 
isn't going to be pleasant for you.” 

She shook her head. “I'll stay. I'd only 
have to face it when I came back.” 

It was appalling that a few words 
dropped in jest at a party should have 
such far-flung effects. All around her, 
Hank heard the rising swell of suspicion 
and mistrust. Although she had been 
brought up in a small town where news 
travels fast, she had never fully realized 
how a lie could be borne on the wings of 
malice and envy and carried from one 
tongue to another, gathering force as it 
went. As the day progressed Hank felt 
as if she were being gripped by some 
cold, brutal fist and twisted and torn. 
Even the teachers had the story, and 
Miss Nolan, an aging spinster with a 
reputation for gossip, stopped Hank and 
asked her if what she had heard were 
true. 

Mr. Jessup called her to his office 


Hlustrated by Ardis Hughes 


after lunch. He had a copy of “The 
Greenport Chronicle” on his desk, and he 
questioned her about how the story got 
started. Mr. Jessup was a friend of her 
father’s—they often went fishing together 
—and he assured Hank that he knew 
there was not a word of truth in the 
story. But he said it was causing so much 
talk around school, he would urge her 
father to have it corrected, possibly 
through an article in “The Brighthaven 
Enterprise.” Mr. Hilton, he said, had 
just prevented a row in the boys’ locker 
room. Sam Taylor had offered to settle 
an argument about Hank and her father 
with fists if necessary, but fortunately 
Mr. Hilton had heard the noise and 
stepped in to quiet the rumpus. 

“You see why we've got to stop this 
rumor,” Mr. Jessup said. “We can’t have 
the boys pushing each other around, 
Hank. More than that, we can’t have 
people believing such a story. It’s bad 
for our school. I'm not one to cry over 
spilt milk, but I do think you all might 
have been more careful at the benefit 
party. Miss Dorn’s resignation is not a 
joking matter, and Sam Taylor had no 
right to joke about it.” 

Hank was afraid she would cry before 
she got out of Mr. Jessup’s office. It was 
the first time he had ever had to scold 
her during her four years at Brighthaven 
High. Leaving his office, she went direct- 
ly down to the locker room, got her coat 
and, without even going back to the 
classroom for her books, left the build- 
ing. She turned toward home, running 
and slipping all the way. 


Fortunately, no one was home 
when she got there. She ran upstairs and 
slammed the door of her room behind 
her. She threw herself down on her bed 
and cried until she couldn't cry any more. 
Her tears lessened the emotional tension 
and she could think more clearly. She 
thought about the kids at school and 
what Mr. Jessup had said and the whole 
mess of lies and slander and rumor. 

Most of all, she thought about Francie. 
She went back a long way to think about 
Francie, to the first time they had had 
their pictures taken together. Francie 
had been blond and lovely even then, and 
Hank had been unsightly in old overalls 
—her face dirty and her hair stringy. 

She remembered their first bicycles 
and their first ice skates. Francie had 
chosen elegant ones with white leather 
shoes, while Hank’s were rugged and 
masculine. Finally she remembered the 
Christmas when they had given each 
other sister pins, little enameled gnomes 


which they (Continued on page 43) 
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Story of a Storm 
First Nonfiction Award 


The first glimpse of the morning of July 
23, 1949, on the Island of Okinawa, did not 
look unusual, but after a second glance and 
the memory of the day before, | realized 
that today was not ordinary. For three days 
our portable radio had borne descriptions 
of a certain typhoon, “Gloria,” somewhere 
off at sea, but unfortunately few people took 
precautions with personal belongings. The 
q ts were fastened down with cables 
and were thought to be safe. 





it was now nine o'clock and the island 
was in typhoon condition one, meaning that 
this tropical storm was almost upon us. Then 
the wind and rain began. We heard reports 
on wind speed constantly. We proceeded to 
eat breakfast, drawing a comparison of the 
hurricane of 1938 and typhoon Gloria—so 
far. 


My mother, sister Mollie, and | settled in 
the living room. Suddenly we were inter- 
rupted by a series of crashes. The strips of 
tin from the roof were flying away. We lost 
no time heading for the back hall, the safest 
part of the house because of a hill in back 
of it. Mother opened the door to a bedroom, 
and found that shreds of 1945's newspapers 
that had been used for insulation were all 
ever the room and the roof had blown over 
the hill. The roof of the patio bounced up 
and down on its cables, and there was 
enough mud and water on the floor to grow 
a field of rice. The living room and kitchen 
were also roofless. 


Meanwhile our neighbors’ house was com- 
pietely smashed and they came up to us, 
risking their necks in the wind. Now we had 
company. 

Our Okinawan h boy had cr d 
ornaments into the fireplace and found 
something for us to eat. Someone found « 
kerosene lantern and lit it, for the hall was 
like a dungeon. We sat, munching Vienna 
sausages, on cushions from the chairs in the 
living room. 





Sleeping arrangements were finally made 
in the two rooms—Mollie’s and mine—that 
possessed roof and walls, and in the hall. 
The adults slept on the cushions. The last 
1 remember of that day was going to sleep 
to the reassuring sound of traffic starting 
on the road instead of screeching wind. 

On that day we—the several thousand 
people on Okinawa—made history. We had 
survived the strongest wind ever felt at sea 
level—175 miles per hour. 


LYDIA FRENCH (age 12) Presidio of San Francisco, 
California 
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Here is your own department in the magazine. Watch 


for the announcements each month and send us your best 


original short stories, poems, nonfiction, and drawings 


A Teacher’s Desk 
Poetry Award 
A teacher’s desk has junk galore. 
Here are all the things that crowd her 
drawer: 

Six marbles and a lot of toys, 
And things she took from restless boys. 
Eight pencils and a ball-point pen, 
Some odds and ends that make up ten, 
A compass and a bent-up rule, 
A broken rung cracked off a stool, 
Some papers to be handed back, 
Five books all piled in a stack. 
There’s one thing that you always find— 
The flunk list simply slipped my mind. 


BETH FARICY (age 12) Royal Oak, Michigan 





Art Award 


LUCILLE RASPOTNIK (age 16) 
Westmoreland City, Pennsylvania 


The Contest 
Fiction Award 


Betsy rushed in the house and dropped her 
books on the dining-room table with a bang. 
She dashed out into the kitchen where her 
mother was peacefully ironing. 

“Mom,” she gasped, “I just heard the most 
wonderful piece of news. It's— It’s—” she 
paused, out of breath. 

Mrs. Wirtz sighed. She was used to Betsy 
and her perpetual excitement. “Slow down, 
Betsy, then tell me all about it,” she said 
resignedly. 

“It’s stupendous!” Betsy got it out at last. 
“It’s absolutely stupendous. I stopped in the 
office of the Blue Line—you know that big 
steamship company down on West Avenue— 
to get some information on England for my 
history class, and look what I picked up.” 

Betsy went to her pocketbook and after 
some research came up with a much-creased 
folder. “Look, I'll tell you what it says. 

“*The Blue Line Steamship Company of 
New York, Philadelphia, et cetera, et cetera, 
is sponsoring a trip to Europe as first prize 
for the high school student who writes the 


best essay on: Why I Should Like to Visit 
Europe’ You know Mom,” she broke off, 
“that’s something I’ve always wanted to do. 
I bet I could write a pretty good essay on 
this subject. All I have to do is to put down 
on paper some of the things I’ve been telling 
you and Dad for years.” 

“When is the deadline?” Mrs. Wirtz in- 
quired. 

“In two weeks,” replied Betsy, turning the 
folder over. “But I'll have all next week to 
work on it, because it’s Easter vacation. Be- 
sides, the essay is only supposed to be five 
hundred words or less.” 

For the next week, Betsy struggled over 
the essay as if the reward were the Nobel 
Prize for Literature instead of just a trip to 
Europe. After ten days of concentrated effort, 
and eleven packs of chewing gum, finally it 
was finished, four days before the deadline. 
Betsy spend one deliriously happy afternoon 
while she was typing the final copy, imagining 
all the places she would visit in Europe and 
what people would say when she told them— 
oh, very casually of course, it would never 
do to be too excited over the matter, “Yes, 
I'm going on a trip to Europe this summer. 
| won it as a prize in a contest.” People 
would be sure to be impressed—maybe even 
Jim would ask her to write... 

After Betsy had read over her essay and 
addressed the envelope, she cGecided that 
there was just time enough to mail it before 
the evening mail was collected. 

A half hour later, when she came in from 
mailing her precious essay, she saw the con- 
test folder on the kitchen table. She picked 
it up idly. Suddenly she glanced at the date, 
and her heart leaped into her throat. She had 
sent the essay in on time—but one year too 
late. The contest had been held the year 
before. 


EILEEN RAZEK (age 16) Havertown, Pennsylvania 


My Thoughts Are the Sea 
Poetry Award 
My thoughts are the sea 
As they foam 
And roar against the shore 
Endlessly ... 


My thoughts are the sea 
As they dance 

And play throughout the day 
In glee... 


My thoughts are the sea 
As they pause 

And flow between waves to and fro 
Pensively ... 


ELIZABETH FIELD (age 12) Decora, lowa 


HONORABLE MENTION 
ART: Nancy Gilliam (age 16) Birmingham, Mich. 
Elleanor Woods (age 14) Buffalo, Mo. 
POETRY: Sydney Schlater (age 17) Whiting, Ind. 
Eva Cazzaniga (age 15) Novato, Calif. 
FICTION: Roberta Jo Nunn (age 13) Columbus, 

Tex. 

Juanita Joan Pollard (age 13) St. Croix, Ind. 
NONFICTION: Nancy Wray (age 15) Davis, Okla. 
Jane Clark (age 15) Chatham, Va. 
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teught them how to 
write for a paper. Then, 
every week they sent in 
articles about school ac- 
tivities, Girl and Boy 
Scout activities, and com- 
munity affairs. A contest 
was held to choose a 
name for the two pages. 
The winning name was 
Youth Roundup. Now, 
three years later, over 
fifty per cent of Miami's 
juvenile delinquency has 
been abolished. 
Members of the Youth 
Roundup can receive 
tap, ballet, toe, acro- 
batics, ballroom, sing- 
ing, and dramatic les- 
sons at a fraction of the 
regular price. We can 
get in pools and go rol- 
ler skating by showing 
our Press Cards. 
Everyone who reads 
this, and is interested 
can start something in 
their local paper similar 
to the Youth Roundup 
by telling the managing 








First Art Award YVONNE JACQUETTE (age 16) Stamford, Conn. 


Stormy Weather 
First Poetry Award 
The rain 
beats like 
wild 
African drums 
and the trees 
bend 
to the wind 
like gnarled old 
men 
to the weight 
of age. 

A wet, discarded 
paper sack 
tumbles 
like 
a leaf 
before the storm 
and the 
soaking grass 
streams back 
to let it 
pass. 
MARGARET HODGE (age 13) Snohomish, Washing- 
ton 


Youth Roundup 
Nonfiction Award 
My hobby is writing for the “Youth 


Roundup.” You're probably wondering: 
What is the “Youth Roundup’? 

Three years ago Betty Ward saw tke need 
for a youth section in one of our local 
papers. Juvenile delinquency was at its peak 
in Miami. She spoke with Hoke Welch, man- 
aging editor of the “Miami Daily News.” He 
also felt the need for a youth section. To- 
gether they set out to combat juvenile de- 
linquency. Within a few weeks, Betty Ward 
talked with the schoolteachers and prin- 
cipals of Dade County. They approved of 
the idea and promised co-operation. 

On Friday two pages were set aside for 
the youth section. Each Dade County school 
sent a reporter to Betty Ward, and she 
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editor how wonderful it 
is. Remember that it 
won't be a startling 
success at once; give it time. 

This year | was chosen to be the reporter 
from my school. | have learned so much and 
had so much fun that my hobby is newspaper 
reporting and writing for magazines. Re- 
porting is interesting b 1 meet peopl 
from all walks of life. | love my hobby and 
plan to make a career of it. 

HENRIETTA GERSTEL (age 12) Miami, Florida 





The New Arrivals 
First Fiction Award 


In and out among the trees darted Phebe. 
Everyone could guess why, because for weeks 
she had been quietly sitting on her three 
little eggs. Hilary the squirrel chattered at 
her till she was forced to stop by him. 

“Have they hatched?” screeched Hilary. 
“Have they, tell me?” 

“If you'll give me a chance I will,” scolded 
Phebe. who was really pleased he had asked. 
“They've all hatched,” she chirped. “They 
really are the prettiest babies I have ever 
seen.” 

“Can I come to see them?” 
asked Hilary. “I will only 
stay a little while and | 


“My, but they are pretty!” he exclaimed. 
“I heard the news from Jabez the blue jay. 
He is such a gossiper, you know.” 

“When I saw him fly by this morning, I 
knew everyone would soon know about it,” 
explained Phebe. “He made a terrible racket, 
though he does appreciate beauty,” she added 
with a slight swell of her breast. 

“I must tell my father.” said Albert, as 
he flew away to look for his home, which 
was really just a hole in a tree. 

When Albert fluttered up to a tree, he 
searched in vain for his home, till he heard 
his father cry out from another tree. Aaron 
scolded his son for going out in the daytime 
and Albert, in his excitement, forgot all about 
the eggs having hatched. 

When Hilary arrived at the nest he gave 
Gabriel a nut. 

“What is this for?” demanded Gabriel. 

“Phebe asked me to bring something to 
eat, so I did,” and he nodded toward the nut. 

“Oh, Hilary,” cried Phebe, “who ever heard 
of a baby bird that ate nuts?” 

“You made no specifications,” came back 
Hilary. “And besides, | don’t catch bugs.” 

At this remark Neal the crow laughed 
boisterously. 

This gave him an idea, and away he flew to 
find Jabez and make plans. He told Jabez 
and then they both howled and screeched in 
fits of laughter. Ingram the raven flew by, 
and they confided in him. These three were 
always getting into something together. As 
they were talking, Eric the snake slid his 
repulsive-looking head near, and they all 
screeched and gave a start. 

“Spy, spy,” they cried, and flew into the 
forest to put their plan into action. 

Phebe and Gabriel were beginning to feel 
exhausted from getting food for their children 
and having a constant stream of visitors. They 
looked up to see a flock of forest folk coming 
toward them. Jabez explained that it was going 
to be a party for the babies, and everyone was 
bringing food for them. 

After they had put their contributions 
into a pile, they noticed that the birds could 
eat none of it, for everyone had brought his 
own favorite food. They had a party anyway, 
but the little new arrivals didn’t get any of 
the food and everyone ended up by eating 
what he had brought. So it didn’t really do 
anybody any good except that Neal, Jabez, 
and Ingram had played a joke on everyone. 

ROSE MARIE WILL (age 14) Lemay, Missouri 


PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 48 FOR 
DETAILS ABOUT “BY YOU” 


Art Award MARILYN JAHNKE (age 13) Cleveland, Ohio 





promise not to disturb them.” 

“Wel-l,” pondered Phebe, 
“you can come; but they 
have huge appetites, so on 
the way over see if you can 
find something to eat. I must 
be going now,” and she 
darted after a June bug, who 
should have known better 
than to go near a new 
mother. 

She went back to her three 
children, and gave one the 
June bug. After a brief dis- 
cussion with Gabriel, the 
father, they decided he would 
go for some food now. As 
Phebe was sitting there, Al- 
bert the owl stopped by to 
see the newborns. 
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These patterns, especially designed 
for readers of this magazine, may 
be purchased from The American 
Girl, Pattern Dept., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York City 17. When or- 
dering, be sure to enclose the correct 
amount for each pattern (sorry, no 
C.O.D.’s) and state size. We pay 
the postage. For a handy, clip-out 
order blank, please turn to page 41 


9102: The long zipper and well-cut shorts make this easy to slip 
over a bathing suit at the beach, especially if you choose terry 
cloth for it. You can make it as a playsuit, too, using a cool, 
crisp cotton. Sizes 12-20. Size 16 takes 34% yards 35” material 


4527: Select a cotton material with a brightly printed design 
for this pretty frock for sizes 10-16, and use a co-ordinating 
color for the belt and as trimming on the wide collar. In size 
12 you will need 434 yards 35” fabric, plus 4% yard for trim 
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4563: This dress is so easy to make, with or without sleeves, 
that you will probably want two or three versions of it. The 
wing collar, breaking at the shoulders, gives it a very becoming 
neckline. Sizes are 11-17. Size 13 takes 334 yards 35” material 


1G45: The butterfly-wing bodice gives a strapless effect, with- 
out being strapless. With its softly pleated skirt, this makes a 
lovely summer frock, for sizes 11-17, in a printed silk or a fine, 
plain or figured cotton. Size 13 needs 4% yards of 35” fabric 


9078: Designed for sizes 10-16, this dress can be worn with a 
belt if you don’t care for the straight princess style. To go with 
it there is a round-collared, scalloped bolero. The dress, in 
size 12, requires 44% yards 35” material; the bolero, 14% yards 


9276: This pattern, which includes long and short sleeves, has 
many uses. It will make the smart casual dress sketched; or a 
short beachcoat; or, with long sleeves, a smart duster coat. Sizes 
11-17. In size 13, the dress shown takes 33% yards 35” fabric 
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Each Pattern 30¢ 


Drawing by Florence Maier 
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Drawings by Clare McCanna 
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by PEGGY BELL 


Foot-happy? Foot-weary? Your feet can 
help or hinder your good looks and well-being 


AKE A LOOK at your feet the next time you take off your shoes and 
stockings. Is there a red mark where your shoes pressed against 
your instep? Do your feet tingle? Do your toes curl? Are your 
toenails crooked? Are there any calluses on the soles or heels? These 
are some of the telltale signs that you aren't playing fair with your feet. 

If you're a typical American girl, you take good care of your hair, worry 
over your complexion, fuss about your clothes and your figure—but 
never give a second thought to your feet. Yet, according to the U. S. 
Public Health Service, eighty per cent of American high school girls 
have some kind of foot trouble! 

The consequences of this neglect are so great that the list goes on 
and on: poor posture, strained muscles, fatigue, and a score of aches and 
pains that take the fun out of life. If you have to pamper your aching 
feet, you can't really enjoy walking, sports, dancing—or much of any- 
thing for that matter. Treated right, your feet will perform daily miracles 
with ease, so perfectly are they adapted to the job of carrying you 
through life. Watch a tennis player's feet during a game—what intricate 
precision work that is! Yet, some people can’t walk a block without 
suffering agonies. Consider the astonishing task the famous dancer 
Moira Shearer assigns her feet. It has been estimated that she covers 
the equivalent of twenty-five miles in a single performance. 

If this seems like a lot of footwork, you may be surprised to know that 
a typical schoolgirl averages some thirty thousand steps a day—about 
sixteen miles. 

So, if you expect your feet to perform well, whether you are walking, 
participating in active sports, or 
dancing, start now and give 
them the attention they deserve. 


Wear the Right Shoes 


If you were a moccasin-wear- 
ing Indian maiden or a barefoot 
Polynesian, the chances are you 
would never need to worry 
about your feet. The day the 
human race stepped into shoes 4 
it stepped into potential trouble. 
This doesn’t mean you ought to 
go back to bare feet; you need 
shoes to cushion your feet and 
protect them from hard pave- 
‘mua ments and floors. But the wrong 

shoes can do a world of harm. 
Above all, make this a hard 
and fast rule: If the shoe doesn’t 
fit—don’t wear it. Be careful in 
buying your shoes to be sure they fit your feet. 

Feet have three dimensions—length, width, and height. 
The length and width marked in shoes are not the whole 
story of fit or comfort. The distances from the front of the 
large toe to the large toe joint, and from the joint to the heel 
are the important factors in length. In width, it’s the re- 
lationship between width at the ball of the foot and width 
at the heel. Always insist that your foot be measured. 

Keep these points in mind when you're buying shoes: 

1. The widest part of the large toe joint should be 
directly over the widest part of the sole in the shoe. 

2. Be sure the shoe is long enough—at least a half inch 
longer than the longest toe. (Continued on page 30) 
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With sleeveless dresses, 

which goes best? 

[] A stole 

(_] A razor 

_] Long gloves 
Daintiness, like diamonds, can be a girl’s 
best friend —and sleeveless frocks, espe- 
cially, call for underarm contact with the 
razor’s edge. Keeps you out of the untidy 
bracket. Self-assurance at calendar time calls 
for just the right answer to your sanitary 
protection needs. So Kotex gives you 3 ab- 
sorbencies to choose from (different sizes, 
for different days). Only by trying all 3 can 
you learn which one’s exactly right for you. 


When hickeys heckle you, 
what helps? 
(] Change your makeup 
(_] Court ‘‘Old Sol” 
(_] Shun the sun 


If your complexion’s an oil gusher—it’s 
boom time for hickeys! To dry ’em out, sun 
bathing’s good, but don’t get sizzled. Change 
your makeup to calamine: a flesh-tinted 
lotion that helps conceal and heal break- 
outs. Fine for problem day blemishes, too. 
And see how the comfort of Kotex helps keep 
you confident, at ease, because Kotex is 
made to stay soft while you wear it; has 
softness that holds its shape. 





If you and your pal are smitten by the same Sigh Man, should you — 


[_] Date him 


Let’s say you and your best pal are vacation- 
ing at a Dude Ranch. Gals meet cowboy — 
and you're both “gone” dogies! But if you 
are the one he favors, why bow out? 
Suggest a double date; your femme friend 
may have a pleasant change of heart. What- 


Have you tried Delsey? 


Delsey* is the new bathroom tissue 
that’s safer because it’s softer. 


A product as superior as Kotex .. . 
a tissue as soft and absorbent as 
Kleenex.* (We think that’s the 
nicest compliment there is.) 
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(_] Suggest a double date 


(_] Bow out nobly 


ever the plans, you needn’t cower in a 
corner just because it’s that time. Come 
slacks, jeans or datin’ duds, no one will 
know, with Kotex—for those flat pressed 
ends prevent revealing outlines —shore nuff! 
You can meet the eyes of Texas at ease. 


More women choose KOTEX” 
than all other sanitary napkins 


3 ABSORBENCIES: REGULAR, JUNIOR, SUPER 





A train acquaintance 
asks you to dinner? 
|_| Call the conductor 
(-] Dash for the dining car 

(_] Go dutch 


No harm in casual chatter to while the miles 
away —when the Handsome Stranger’s not 
the wolf type. But, if you accept his dining 
car bid, go dutch; then you needn’t feel 
indebted. (Convenient—if ‘“‘Dr. Jekyll’ 
turns out to be Mr. Hyde.) It’s smart to be 
wary. On trying days, likewise. Smooth sis- 
ters choose Kotex —an “‘auld acquaintance” 
they can trust for extra protection, such as 
that special safety center gives. 





How to prepare 
for 
“certain” days? 





C) Circle your calendar 
C) Perk up your wardrobe 
[) Buy a new belt 


Before ‘‘that’’ time, be ready! 
All 3 answers above can help. 
But to assure extra comfort, buy 
| anew Kotex sanitary belt. Made 
with soft-stretch elastic—this 
| strong, lightweight Kotex belt’s 


non-twisting . . 





- Non-curling. 
Stays flat even after many wash- 
ings. Dries pronto! So don’t wait 
till the last minute: buy a new 
Kotex belt now. (Why not buy 
two—for a change?) 

















SHOW THE FINEST IN 
GREETING CARD ASSORTMENTS 


It’s simple . . . it’s easy . . . and you do it in your spare 
time. No experience needed. Make friendly calls on friends, 
neighbors, relatives. Show this big exciting selection of 
Christmas Cards and Everyday assortments. Each one a 
masterpiece of beauty, originality and quality. Sales of 
only 100 boxes are easy and bring you up to $50 or more. 
Our free booklet, “The HertelArt Plan,” tells you how. 


Send no money — we send everything you need to 
start making money immediately, including free displays 
and “on approval” box assortments. Our big, free catalog 
shows complete line of greetings, notes, gift wraps, sta- 


HertelArt 


SUPER LINE 


NAME IMPRINTED 


40 CARDS 


SELLS ON SIGHT 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


Our No-Risk Guarantee assures you real profits. 


This is the most liberal offer ever made. You simply can’t 
lose. You take no risk. . .you need make no investment. 


CHURCHES — ORGANIZATIONS RAISE FUNDS EASILY 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY 
NEEDED 


THE HERTELART CO. 


ing approval samples. 


FREE SAMPLE 
OWTFTT 

29 free samples of fast- 

selling Name _ Imprinted 

Christmas Cards and 

Stationery. 


Name 
Address 


1800 W. Roscoe St., Dept. D-7, Chicago 13, lil. 


Send me at once your complete Free Trial Offer, includ- 


C—O el 
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REWARD! 


EXTRA MONEY 
and FREE GIFT OFFERS 


eee FOR YOU 



















Let me send you for 
FREE TRIAL 
everything you need 
te make money easily. 


FREE SELLING GUIDE 


Young or old—you don’t need expe- 
rience to make money and friends. 
My 48-page book shows you how. 











ai-cord Humorr ards 


SHOW YOUR FRIENDS 
AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING VALUES 
IN LOVELY GREETING CARDS, 
GIFT WRAPPINGS and STATIONERY 


New 1951 It's easy — profitable — fun! 

OURS FOR Take orders for complete 
low cost —high profit line. 
Extra cash bonus. FREE 
Gift Offers. Raise money 
quickly for yourself, your 
Club or Church through 
neighborly Party Plans and 
Extra Money Clubs. 


MRS. FISHER says: “.. . . a pleasure to 









































show and sell your beautiful line . . . 

helped me support our family.” - 

re Mrs. L. Fisher, Evansville, Ind. 

Ary amen 
ren RUSH COUPON 

fA... for FREE TRIAL outfit of 

fone imprinted : actual samples and FREE 

5 — Starvensey Surprise Gift Offer. If outfit 

Se TOWELS does not make money for 

— L you quickly, return it at 

our expense. 
’ f= Send No Money—Mail Coupon Now To: =a 
7 8 C¢. L. EVANS H 
§ NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS : 
ya. SS H North Abington 516, Mass. : 
60-Page Illustrated Catalog Please rush 
Scemeees2/ of 144 Difteront Greeting Card, § Gutft for FREE TRIAL comoval ant 
Meme and Git Wms. § all details of your plan : 
Name. 

2a ngland ART PuBLisHeRs § 4 
. Address__ 4 
NORTH ABINGTON 516, MASS. 8 ate : 
Our 25th Year of Friendly Service haonmweme You Take No Risk caneannadd 
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On your toes, Teener. 
Dreams do come true if 
you pursue them with 
high good humor and a 
charm that’s as personal 
as your monogram! 


Never, no, never 


risk underarm perspiration odor. 
Friends frown on the guilty party. 
And young, old, or in-between— 
anyone can be at fault if she 
doesn’t guard her daintiness daily. 


You see, the underarm area is so confined, 
odor-causing bacteria can multiply like 
mad. Then it’s goodbye charm! So don’t 
chance it— put new MUM to work. 


New MUM contains M-3 


...@ practically magic in- 
gredient! And now softer, 
creamier new MUM with 
M-3 is more effective longer 
because it protects against 
odor-causing bacteria. 





MUM‘s your dish—a gentle, creamy, 
fragrant deodorant. Contains no harsh in- 
gredients, won't harm your precious duds. 
Thrifty MUM goes a long way, contains no 
water to dry out in the jar. No shrinkage, 
no waste. And what wonderful, /onger- 
lasting protection. Be a MUM girl, starting 
today! 


P.S. This super new MUM not only 
stops growth of odor-causing bac- 
teria—but keeps down future bac- 
teria growth. Yes, you actually 
build up protection with regular, 
exclusive use of new MUM! 


FREE LEAFLET! 
Send for 
“Click with the Crowd” 
crammed full of things 
every girl should know. In- 
cludes “‘click-ability” check 
sheet for scoring yourself. Send post- 
card to Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. AG- 
71, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 








Be Fair te Your Feet (Continued from page 26) 


A good rule to follow is this: have enough 
room so that in walking the toe does not 
touch the lining of the toe box. In open-toed 
shoes, the tip of the toe should extend to 
the end of the insole (never over it) when 
standing. 

3. The inside of the heel of a shoe should 
be snug so that the heel of the foot does not 
slip in walking, or rub up and down inside 
the shoe. 

4. Note the fit from ball to heel. It should 
be smooth and firm without pressure or gaps. 

5. Be sure that the shoe fits comfortably 
over the instep, does not bind or pinch. 

Note: Proper fit in stockings has a lot to 
do with your foot comfort. If stockings are 
too short, they will cramp your toes. If too 
long, they will bunch up around the toes. 

Besides the fit, do think about when, 
where, and with what you'll wear the shoes 
you buy. Here are some rules to guide you. 

1. Except for special-purpose shoes such 
as sneakers, choose shoes with leather soles. 
They are more flexible and are naturally 
porous, allowing perspiration to evaporate. 

2. Have a mal pair of walking shoes— 
— of the oxford type—for school. 

iking, and other occasions when you must 
be on your feet for a long period of time. 

3. Change your shoes at least once a day. 
You'll find a pair of flat, open, leather- 
soled sandals comfortable for coll wear, 
and some foot experts say that they help to 
keep tendons and leg muscles flexible, and 
force more movement of the foot in walking. 

4. High-heeled shoes (over an inch and a 
half) should be worn for one purpose only— 
dress occasions—and never for more than 
a few hours at a time. A strap over the in- 
step gives firmer support than a pump, and 
is just as dressy. 

5. Don’t wear rubber-soled shoes for long 
periods. If you wear them for active sports, 
take them off as soon as you can and rinse 
and dry your feet. 


Learn How to Walk 


Of course you did when you were a baby, 
but did you learn to walk properly so you 
use your feet the way Nature intended? 
Stand in front of a full-length mirror, or 
place one where you can see your feet, and 
walk toward it. Do you toe in (pigeon- 
toed)? Do you toe owt? Do you lean for- 
ward so most of your weight is on the ball 
of your foot? If you answer yes to any of 
these questions, you need to learn how to 
walk all over again because you're putting 
a strain on your feet. First and foremost, 
learn to walk with feet parallel and toes 
pointing straight ahead. If you are walking 
properly, the weight of your body shifts at 
each step along the outside of your foot 
from the heel to the ball of the foot and 
finally to the big toe. Toeing out forces the 
weight on the inside of the long arch; it 
often goes with so-called fallen arches. 

The cure for this really dangerous habit 
is to reverse the procedure and practice an 
exaggerated —_— walk with feet 
turned inward as far as they can go, toes 
curled under. Walk around the house this 
way for a few minutes every day. You prob- 
ably will also need special lifts in your shoes 
for a while until the habit is broken. A 
podiatrist should advise you about this. 

If you are putting too much weight on the 
ball of your foot, the small arch across the 
foot-known as the metatarsal arch—will 


suffer undue strain. This walking defect 
often accompanies a common posture defect 
—sway-back. Practice walking with your 
body in easy balance—head, shoulders, and 
hips in line. Keep at it until you can carry 
yourself this way all the time, for the sake 
of your feet as well as your figure. 

Toeing in is less damaging to the foot 
itself than toeing out or walking with your 
weight too far forward. But it’s an awkward, 
inefficient way to get about at best. So, for 
a graceful carriage, teach your feet to walk 
the straight and narrow. 


Geod Foot Work 


There are twenty-six bones and nineteen 
muscles in each of your feet. It’s easy to 
see why such a complex structure can often 
cause trouble. To keep your feet strong and 
flexible, try these exercises whenever you 
have a few spare moments at home or on 
the beach. 

Tippity-toe. Walk on tiptoe for a minute 
or two. This exercise should be done with 
feet toeing in slightly. It is splendid for the 
toes and tor developing balance. 

Pick-me-up. Grasp a large marble with 
the toes and take several steps before drop- 
ping it. Or try picking up a pencil with the 
toes. (This strengthens the metatarsal arch. ) 

Criss-cross. Stand _stiff-kneed with legs 
crossed, feet parallel, three or four inches 
apart. Weight should be evenly divided 
between both feet. Hold position for one 
minute. Reverse. 

Steady-stand. Stand on one foot. The 
toes should point straight ahead. Curl the 
other foot behind the standing ankle. Balance 
for one minute. Repeat on the other foot. 

If your feet are tired, you feel tired all 
over. If you’ve been hiking or active on your 
feet for a long stretch, lie down somewhere 
for a few minutes and prop your feet up 
higher than your head. : 

A foot bath will give them and you a new 
lease on life. Run warm water from the 
bathtub faucet over your feet; then switch 
to cold. Alternate three or four times. Dr 
your feet with a Turkish towel and ru 
them with cologne or sprinkle with talcum. 


Pretty Footwork 

Give your feet a weekly pedicure—both 
for lovely looks when your feet are on dis- 
play in open sandals or barefoot on the 
beach, and as a safeguard against ingrown 
nails and calluses. If you work the routine 
around your bath time, you'll find it’s no 
trick at all. You'll need nail clippers or 
scissors, an orangewood stick and cotton, 
cuticle remover, and—if you want a touch of 
glamour—polish. Cut your nails straight 
across. Never round the corners. And be sure 
not to cut them shorter than the fleshy tip 
of the toes. After your bath, while the 
cuticle is soft, work it back free of the 
nails with a cotton-tipped orangewood stick 
dipped in cuticle softener. Rinse nails and 
dry thoroughly before applying polish. If 
you use any polish at all, a fairly dee 
shade usually looks the best on toenails, an 
it should cover the entire nail. Use two coats 
to keep it from wearing off too quickly. 
Finish with a softening lotion or cream. 

For the sake of good looks, good health, 
more pep, and just plain comfort, give your 
feet a break, and they'll serve you st? all 
your life. You won't get another pair, you 
know! THE END 
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‘““PRIZE”’ 


CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT 


SHOW AMERICA’S MOST WANTED ~ 21 CARDS 
GREETING CARD ASSORTMENTS a © SELLS ON SIGHT 


still © oe 











Simply make friendly calls on friends, neighbors, rela- 
tives. Show this big, exciting selection of Christmas 
Cards and Everyday assortments. Each one a masterpiece 
of beauty, originality and quality. Sales of only 100 boxes 
are easy and bring you up to $50 or more. Our free book- 
let, “The Chilton Plan,” tells you how. 


29 free samples of 
fast-selling Name 
Imprinted Christ- 
mas Cards and 
Stationery. 








MAIL 
CHURCHES — ORGANIZATIONS RAISE FUNDS EASILY! aa 
No Experience 
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SEND NO MONEY W— we send everything CHILTON GREETINGS CO. : 
you need to start making money immediately, 147 Essex St.,Dept. D-7, Boston 11, Mass ' 
including free sample displays and “on Sting anil hi , i : 
approval” box assortments. Our big, free Send me at once your complete Free Trial Offer, . 
catalog shows complete line of greetings, notes, including approval samples. r 
gift wraps, stationery, gifts, etc. ' 
n 

NO-RISK GUARANTEE Name : 

The Most Liberal Ever Offered . 
Nothing could give you more protection or Address : 
assurance. You simply can’t lose. You take ; 
absolutely no risk. City Zone____State 8 
' 
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OMAHA, NEBRASKA: I have been taking THE 
AMERICAN Girt since last November, and 
during that time I have really decided that 
I like it better than any comicbooks. I like 
your stories very much and I enjoy reading 
A penny for Your Thoughts and the Jokes. 

BarBARA THOMPSON (age 12) 


SPRING VALLEY, OHIO: I would like to know 
a little about the author of Good Dog, 
Forward. 1 would like to know if she was 
blind herself. I do not see how anyone 
could have written such a story as that with- 
out having some experience being blind. 
LovaNnnE SmitH (age 14) 
Eprror’s Note: You are right, Louanne, 
the author, who is young and attractive, did 
base this story on her own experience and 
Blackie is really her own Seeing-Eye dog. 


MILLTIMBER, SCOTLAND: At my last school, 
The American School, Manila, Philippine 
Islands, one day nearly three years ago, in 
the library, I came across an old copy of THE 
AMERICAN Gint. At that time I was a Girl 
Scout and very interested in Scouting activi- 
ties; from then on only one girls’ magazine 
satisfied me. We have nothing like that here 
in Scotland. 

I am fifteen years old and go to St. 
Margaret’s School for Girls at which I am a 
boarder. I find that British schoolgirls are 
brought up very differently from Americans. 
There is always a constant demand here for 
Tue AMERICAN Girt as it is so popular. I 
only wish more girls could get it! 

Sueita K. YuLe (age 15) 


QUEBEC, CANADA: The serial, A Girl Called 
Hank, is getting better aad more exciting 
with every issue. I also liked the other short 
stories very, very much, especially Good 
Dog, Forward. In my opinion it was one 
of the most heart-warming stories I ever 
read. 

Eti-Quiz was very interesting and I hope 
you will have another one in a future 
magazine. 

Would it be too much trouble to have an 
article on stamp collecting in not too distant 
a future? Fexicia Carter (age 13) 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN: I especially like 
the serial, A Girl Called Hank. I can hardly 
wait for next month’s continued section. I'm 
sure it will be very exciting. Your By You 
ages are also very good. I think your 
= ol and patterns are darling. I enjoy 
The Music Stand as I am interested in 
music. I have taken piano lessons for three 
years. Jupy Crossy (age 12) 


TOLEDO, OHIO: That Girl in White was 
something different and awfully funny. By 
You is a wonderful idea. I always turn to 
it the very first thing. Eti-Quiz is the best 
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thing on etiquette you've had yet. Let’s have 
some more quizzes. Good Dog, Forward was 
a wonderful story. I enjoyed it very much. 

JanicE VAN Wormer (age 12) 


WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA: In your May 
issue the article on camping was very useful 
as our Girl Scout troop and some of my girl 
friends will go hiking or camping this 
summer. 

The only suggestion I could make is to 
have an article or story on music or musical 
instruments. Our junior high school has a 
band in which I play flute. I also sing in 
the eight-grade girls’ chorus. 

Thanks for a magazine that is extra super. 

BEvERLY Matuis (age 14) 


DALLAS, OREGON: The story that I liked 
best of all is A Girl Called Hank. It is 
so different, and not monotonous as some 
other continued stories. 

I also like Eti-Quiz, and “Be Prepared.” 
They are all so interesting. 

I completely disagree with Martha D. 
Jordan. I think your magazine is tops. I 
agree with Diane Smith of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia that the March issue was the best yet. 

I am not a Girl Scout but I enjoy all 
the Girl Scout articles just the same. 

Maponna WALKER (age 13) 


WILLIAMSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA: I thought 
the May issue was very good, especially the 
story called That Girl in White. I also en- 
joyed that article about camping. Although 
I am not a Girl Scout. I hope to become one. 
I read most everything I can about Girl 
Scouts; that’s why I like All Over the Map. 
I like Eti-Quiz because it helps me to 

correct some of my faults. 
June Strrausser (age 13) 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND: I have just read a 
back issue of THE AMERICAN Girt and, as a 
Scottish girl, I feel I must write to tell you 
how much I enjoyed it. The stories are so 
interesting, that I wish I could get it each 
month, like the girls in the U.S.A. 

I am fifteen, and plan to make nursing 
my career, when I leave school. My hobbies 
are reading, music, and making my own 
clothes. MarcaretT WuitE (age 15) 


CHANUTE, KANSAS: Please have a big article 
on nursing and tell in it what subjects one 
should take in high school if she plans to 
be a nurse. 

I think another Eti-Quiz would be enjoyed 
by all. 

Your patterns are cute. I used one of 
them for a dress I made in 4-H. I got first 
prize at the State fair! 

Marte OLson (age 13) 


BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS: A Girl Called Hank 
is the best serial you have published and 


RS At FABRY 
That Girl in White and the Jokes in the May 
issue were super. I wish you would have 
more stories about Pat Downing. 

Sanpra Kincaip (age 13) 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA: I especially liked 
all the fashions in the May issue. I would 
like to see more articles on good grooming. 
Eti-Quiz and Healthy You—Healthy U. S. A. 
were very interesting to me. 

SumrLey Cooper (age 12) 


LEITCHFIELD, KENTUCKY: Your Eti-Quiz was 
very helpful. My score was 100%. 
Since I am planning to cook this summer, 
a great deal, I have decided to try some of 
the recipes. I feel that they will be good 
because girls of my own age have tried them 
out. I am not a Girl Scout, but I enjoy 
reading about Girl Scouts. 
Joanne Dinwiwpie (age 16) 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA: Dayster and 
Stairway to the Sky were wondertul serials, 
but A Girl Called Hank is the best yet. I 
enjoy the Jokes, Speaking of Movies, and A 
Penny for Your Thoughts. The fashions are 
swell, and the Indian Moons are very inter- 
esting. Coat of Controversy (March) and 
That Girl in White were both riots. Have 
more stories like those. 

I am a Senior Scout in Troop 72, and right 
now we're studying to be program aids. Con- 
sequently, I find reading akout the activities 
of other troops of very real value in helpin 
to plan a constructive, educational, an 
worthwhile program. 

Noreen H. Fautps (age 14) 


HERON LAKE, MINNESOTA: I just had to 
write and say I don’t agree with Martha D. 
Jordan. I think your magazine is just swell, 
and I don’t see how it could be any better. 
I like to read, and THE AMERICAN Girt is at 
the top of my list for having good stories. 
I liked the story Good Dog, Forward and I'd 
like more stories about Gullan. 

DaRLENE JOHNSON (age 13) 


DUNCAN, OKLAHOMA: I started taking THE 
AMERICAN Girt at the beginning of this year 
and so far I have found nothing to complain 
about. In fact I have read every article 
every month! I certainly disagree with Mar- 
tha D. Jordan, especially about the stories. 
I laughed so hard I nearly cried over A 
Girl in White, and A Girl Called Hank is 
getting better all the time. 

My mother and I think your patterns are 
tops. My favorite dresses are made from your 
patterns. I also like your fashion and = 
grooming tips and your covers are lovely. 

I think By You is very nice but I haven't 
decided what to contribute yet. 

Joan Kitiincsworta (age 12) 
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SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA: Your fashions are 
simply swell. My Easter suit is copied from 
your March issue and my graduation dress is 
coming from the May issue. 
I also liked If You Wear Glasses because 
I do. I second the motion about the bed- 
rooms. Lots of them. 
Gae TorBert (age 14) 
P. S. My story for By You is nearly finished. 


REDWOOD FALLS, MINNESOTA: I have been 
getting THe American Girt for about as 
long as I can remember. I like it very much. 

I've noticed in each issue there is some- 
thing which helps with badge work. 

I just love to read and the stories are 
soooo good. It tells of good books to read 
which I also like. 

That Girl in White was very good as far 
as humor goes, but on the other hand Good 
Dog, Forward was excellent in its thought- 
fulness. I believe that the By You page is a 
very good idea. With poems, stories, and 
drawings, almost everyone has a chance in 
one field or another. 

Karen Evustice (age 14) 


CHILDRESS, TEXAS: That Girl in White and 
Good Dog, Forward were both very good. I 
am eagerly awaiting the next chapter of A 
Girl Called Hank. It is one of the best serials 
you have had so far, although it is not so 
good as Daystar by the same author. I tried 
the recipe for Banana Oatmeal Cookies and 
it was delicious. Your fashions are super 
and the articles on Girl Scouting are help- 
ful to me, since I am a Girl Scout. 

Anita Meyers (age 14) 


MANISTEE, MICHIGAN: I want to thank you 
for the interesting new serial, A Girl Called 
Hank and for such a splendid May cover. I 
think Cheryl Archer is just a darling. The 
By You section and The Music Stand are 
tops, too. I am just learning how to cook and 
the Recipe Exchange is very helpful. 
I am a Girl Scout and your magazine is a 
wonderful help to our troop. 
SUZANNE STEPHENS (age 12) 


HUBBARDS, NOVA SCOTIA: Although I have 
received only two issues of your magazine 
so far, I am in love with it already. I think 
it is a wonderful magazine, especially the 
stories and the By You section. 

I do think it has one fault, though. You 
should have more about Canadian girls, and 
more entries from them in By You. I know 
that your magazine is published in the 
United States, and that when we refer to 
an “American” we usually mean a citizen of 
the United States, but actually we Canadian 
girls are just as much American girls as are 
girls in the United States. We have beauty 
and talent in Canada, too. Barbara Ann 
Scott is a good example of both. And we 
really aren’t such “oddities” after all, as you 





TRUE ~ FALSE ? 


It’s a mistake 





to go swimming on “those days” 


FALSE. Swimming won’t harm you. 
but it’s better to wait until the second 
or third day. Just make sure the water 
isn’t freezing—and, in consideration 
for others, please stay out of pools. 


Most girls have some mistaken ideas 
about “those days,” maybe you do, 


TRUE 


You can’t mistake a napkin box 
FALSE. When it’s wrapped, the new, 
discreet-shape Modess box could be 
mistaken for almost anything—a box 
of tissues, note paper, or candy. 


What’s more, Modess is wrapped 
before it even reaches your store to 
save you shopping time as well as 
shopping embarrassment. 


Same number of fine Modess nap- 
kins as in old box. 3 napkin sizes: Reg- 


too. If so, the handy little Modess 
booklet, “Growing Up and Liking It,” 
can put you straight. Easy-to-read, 
approved by doctors, this illustrated 
booklet “tells all”—gives hints on 
health, beauty and poise, too. 


Mail coupon below for free copy! 


PALSE ? 


ular (for average needs) . . . Junior 
(narrower) . . . Super (extra-protec- 
tive). 2 styles of Modess sanitary belts 
—with pins or pinless. 


old shape 





new shape 





would find out if you knew us better. The 
only really difference is that we would rather 
live in Canada than in the United States. 
But that’s only natural. Wouldn’t you rather 
live in your own country, too? 

So let’s hear about Canadian girls as well 
as our sister Americans, and then THE 


Send now for your FREE Modess Booklet! 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5151-7, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me, in plain wrapper, a FREE copy of “Grow- 
ing Up and Liking It.” (Good only in U.S. A. and Canada) 














AMERICAN Girt will be a true representa- Name 
tive of all American girls. 
BARBARA MEISNER (age 14) Address 
City 
Please send your letters to The American 
Girl, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. State Age 





Y., and tell us your age and address. 
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HEY KIDS! 
LOOK BELOW 
You CAN MAKE 
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JUST SELL 50 
BOXES OF OUR HARD-TO-GET 


METALLIC FOIL 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Here is really an exciting way to make extra money 
quick ‘n’ easy. 

Just show our exceptionally beautiful line of 
Christmas Cards to friends, neighbors and folks your 
family does business with. 

Feature our rich and sparkling metallic foil per- 
sonal cards, an exceptional value in these days of 
shortages and substitutes. 

Write for free selling kit, just 
chockfull of novelties, specialties 
and selling helps. Get sample 
boxes of our best selling Christ- 
mas Cards on approval. 
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SQUA-MOCS — gay, soff-sole Moccasins, 
so attractive, so comfortable you'll wear 
them everywhere! Beautiful hand-sewn 
beadw on toes. Made of soft, pliable 
leather. Washable, too! In pearl grey or 
wn. 

Still only $3.75. Full range 4 SiZe5. 

Postage vepeid fences on C.O.D.’'s 
DRAW OUTLINE OF FOOT ON PIECE OF 

PAPER FOR PERFECT FIT. 


CHEROKEE TRADERS, Dept. 2-F 


9 N. Robinson kiahoma 








EXCLUSIVE PERSONALIZED GIFTS 


‘BIG MONEY erie 


Show FREE Samples of Name-Imprinted 
and Seal Stationery. Gold-Stamped Pi: 

ing Cards, Napkins, Pencils, and other 
CLUSIVES. Friends,others buy fast. 


BIG LINE of CHRISTMAS CARDS! 
Up to 100% cash profit! Embossed 
Name-Imprinted Christmas Cards, 50 fj 
for $1.25, up. Complete selection fast- FF 
selling Assortments.Get Assortments 
on approval, Imprint Samples Free. } 
HERALD GREETINGS. A-t. 
1702 Payne Ave., Cleve! 14, Ohio 
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by MIMA JEAN SPENCER 


PRACTICALLY PERFECT! 


A Beggar in Love—Guy Mitchell (Columbia ) 
Down the Trail of Aching Hearts—Sammy 
Kaye (Columbia ) 

Duckworth Chant—De Paur Infantry Chorus 
(Columbia ) 

Get Your Paper—Eddie Fisher ( Victor ) 

How Thoughful of You—Phil Brito (MGM) 
Vil Be Around—George Shearing Quintet 
(MGM) 

1 Wish, | Wish—Dinah Shore & Tony Martin 
( Victor ) 

Love Is the Reason—Lisa Kirk ( Victor) 

Love Me—Billy Eckstine (MGM) 


Make the Man love Me-—Jo Stafford 
(Columbia ) 

Mister and Mississippi—Johnny Desmond 
(MGM) 


My Inspiration—Macklin Marrow (MGM) 


Old Soldiers Never Die—Leroy Holmes 
(MGM) 

On Top of Old Smoky—Vaughn Monroe 
( Victor ) 

Rose, Rose, |! Love You—Frankie Laine 
(Columbia ) 


Snycopated Clock—Percy Faith (Columbia) 
The Letter—Tommy Tucker (MGM) 

We Kiss in a Shadow—Jane Powell (MGM) 
When You and | Were Young Maggie Blues— 
Debbie Reynolds & Carleton Carpenter 
(MGM) 


Summer is the time for dancing, 
and the record companies have released new 
dream-music albums that will fairly tickle 
your feet! For that vacation dance date, 
you'll enjoy “Ralph Flanagan Favorites,” a 
Victor 45 album which includes the lovely 
“Where or When” and “Penthouse Sere- 
nade” . . . Les Brown’s “Classics in Rhythm” 
on a Columbia label is a medley of bright 
tunes like “Peter Is a Wolf” and “Charmin’ 
Carmen” . . . MGM’s popular songstress, 
Sarah Vaughn, has a new album called 
“Sarah Vaughn Sings” which presents the 
como star at her best with such all- 
time hits as “Body and Soul” and “I Don’t 
Stand a Ghost of a Chance with You”... 
Columbia offers “Your Dance Date With 
Paul Weston,” two uninterrupted fifteen- 
minute medleys designed for Jencing with 
such favorites as “You Were Meant for Me,” 
“How High the Moon,” and “Embraceable 
You” . . . “Piano Moods,” styled by Errol 
Garner, guarantees an evening of pleasant 
memories with old favorites like “I Don’t 
Know Why,” “My Heart Stood Still,” and 
“It Could Happen to You” (Columbia) 
. . . As always, Morton Gould’s skillful ar- 
ranging has made his new album delightful. 
In two parts, this Columbia LP album fea- 
tures “Music of Lecuona” (“Andalucia,” 
“Malaguena”) and “String Time” (“Laura,” 
“Holiday for Strings, and “Stormy 
Weather”) in company with other pereni- 
ally popular numbers . . . As you can see, 
it’s the season for “swinging and swaying,” 
so enjoy yourself with music by the coun- 
try’s best bands! 


Perhaps you hadn’t noticed that 
the waltz is back in vogue. Such recent 
hits as “Tennessee Waltz” and “Shenandoah 
Waltz” as well as new platters like David 
Rose’s “The Mask Waltz” (MGM) and 
“Hello, Young Lovers” from the musical 
play, “The King and I” (hear Jane Powell 
sing this waltz on MGM) indicate that the 
lovely rhythm is once more in favor. Victor's 
“Waltzes from the Classics,” featuring the 
First Piano Quartet, presents the ever popu- 
lar “Blue Danube,” “Waltz of the Flowers,” 
and “Faust Waltzes” in skillful arrangements 
designed to show the virtuosity of the four 
pianists. This album combines pleasant lis- 
tening with graceful dancing. 


For jazz fans, Columbia has 
planned a treat indeed! The first of its 
‘Golden Era” series, devoted to historic 
jazz figures, has been released, and it’s a 
four-volume anthology entitled “The Louis 
Armstrong Story.” Each volume covers a 
different period in Louis’ legendary career. 
Hear again “Heebie Jeebies,” “Twelfth 
Street Rag,” “Basin Street Blues,” and 
“Shine” as Louis Armstrong and his Hot 
Five, his Hot Seven, Earl Hines, and finally 
his whole orchestra perform the melodies 
that made them famous. Many of the rec- 
ords were made for Okeh, but never re- 
leased until Columbia rediscovered them, 
so you, too, will have the pleasure of “dis- 
covering” some Armstrong classics! 


The score of the new Walt Disney 
film, “Alice in Wonderland” is as charming 
as the story itself. The topsy-turvy novelty 
tunes like “Twas Brillig” and “I'm Late” 
(delightful by Mindy Carson on Victor), 
“The Unbirthday Song” (best by the Melo- 
deons on MGM), and “Very Good Advice” 
(whimsical by Doris Day for Columbia) 
are clever and quick, fun to sing. The lovely 
ballads, “Alice in Wonderland” and “All in 
the Golden Afternoon,” are charming by 
Hugo Winterhalter’s Orchestra and Chorus 
and Fran Allison, respectively ( Victor). The 
Three Suns have a sprightly version of 
“March of the Cards,” > on Victor. All in 
all, both songs and renditions are as pleasing 
as you could wish. 


On an LP record, Decca has re- 
corded the musical score of Rodgers’ and 
Hammerstein’s new Broadway success, “The 
King and I,” with the original New York 
cast headed by the versatile Gertrude Law- 
rence. In the play, Miss Lawrence has the 
role of Anna, the young English widow 
who has been brought to the court of the 
king of Siam to instruct his sixty-seven chil- 
dren! She sings the spirited “I Whistle a 
Happy Tune,” the whimsical “Getting to 
Know You“ and the vivacious “Shall We 
Dance?” as well as the graceful waltz, 
“Hello, Young Lovers.” Other hit tunes 
from the show are “We Kiss in a Shadow” 
and “Something Wonderful.” A Decca Orig- 
inal Cast Album, “The King and I” will be 
a real treat for you. THE END 
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Make plenty of extra dollars in your spare time. Have lots of fun, too! Every- 
body needs Christmas Cards. You have a made-to-order opportunity to earn 
$50.00 . . . $100.00 . . . yes, even more between now and Christmas, filling 
this need with PHILLIPS Christmas Cards! 


You Need No Experience... You Make Money Quickly ! 
weal Over 100 Fast-Selling Items 


The Assortments we send to you on approval, and the 
FREE Imprint Samples, produce big profit orders for 
you! All you do is show these samples to neighbors, - 
teachers, businessmen and other acquaintances. They'll VAP @sla:| $ i 
buy our gorgeous new 21-Card Christmas Assortment 
on sight. Fast $1 sales of this sensational value pay you up to 50¢ cash profit! CHRISTMAS ASST. NAME- 
Large, luxurious Name-Imprinted Christmas Cards at 40 for only $1.00, IMPRINTED 
25 for $1.00, 25 for $1.25 . . . Gift Wraps . . . Everyday Assortments . . . CHRISTMAS 
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TWO NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS Better 


Nothing like them! Christmas Lights in Action CHRISTMAS 
is re selling sensation of the year . . . its tiny bulb 
actually lights up every page... lighting the way to extra 
fast, extra earnings for you! “Hoppie” is the clever new book 
with a colorful grasshopper who actually hops from page 


to page! Many other books and gift items, too, 
* in this big money-making line! 
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If you were to drop in at the United 

States Naval Station and McAndrew 
Air Force Base in Argentia, Newfoundland, 
you would be pleasantly surprised to find 
Girl Scouts and Brownie Scouts there, from 
nearly every region of the United States— 
from Florida to the Pacific Northwest, from 
California to Maine. There are three New- 
foundland girls in the troops, but the rest 
of the Scouts are girls whose fathers are 
stationed at Argentia in the United States 
Navy, Air Force, or Coast Guard. Last spring 
these Girl Scouts invited a group of Girl 
Guides and their leaders 
from St. John’s, New- 
foundland, to come to 
Argentia for the Brownie 
and Girl Scout investiture 
ceremonies, and it proved 
a delightful experience 
for both groups. 

At the end of their 
eight hours’ trip on the 
little narrow-gauge train 
that runs three times 
weekly between St. John’s 
and Argentia, the Girl 
Guides thoroughly en- 
joyed a splash party at 
the Naval Station pool, 
and a song fest and 
refreshments afterward. 
The next day the St. 
nel visitors toured the 
yase and were shown 
everything from the smal- 
lest helicopters to the 
huge PBY planes. That 
evening, a large audience 
gathered in the Air Force 
chapel for the impressive 
investiture ceremony. Be- 
cause the Brownie and 
Girl Scout pins had not 
arrived, the Girl Guides gave their trefoil 
pins to the Argentia Girl Scouts for the 
investiture. The Air Force chaplain asked 
the Brownies to give the Aran, ol and 
it was a lovely and moving sight as the 
little girls, with eyes tightly closed and 
hands folded, reverently recited a prayer. 
The ceremonies ended with the audience 
joining in “America the Beautiful’—chosen 
because it was felt that the first verse truly 
speaks of all North America. 

A short, joint meeting of Girl Guides and 
Girl Scouts was held the following morning, 
at which the Argentia Scouts were invited 
to a special Guide ceremony to be held 
later in the spring at St. John’s. The day 
wound up with an afternoon party for the 
Girl Guides, Girl Scouts, and Boy Scouts, 
and then the visitors boarded the train for 
home, with nosebag train suppers provided 
by the Girl Scouts. 


a “I have been obliged by sheer weight 
of fatigue to repair to my dwelling 
house. . . .” When Senior Scouts of Troop 
2, from Knoxville, Tennessee, read this sign 
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in a Williamsburg, Virginia, shop after two 
days of intensive sightseeing, they felt it 
pretty well described their feelings. 

But theirs was a happy fatigue, for their 
visit to the beautifully restored former 
capital of Virginia was the fulfillment of a 
winter's planning and work. Early in the 
fall, the girls had set a trip to Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg as their goal. During the winter 
they sold refreshments at basketball games, 
made place cards, and sold stationery, earn- 
ing through these troop activities most of the 
money for the trip. So it was with a real 





Little Miss Muffet sits on a flowery tuffet on the float designed 
by Brownie Scouts that won the Grand Sweepstakes award at the 
annual Camellia Festival this year in Temple City, 


feeling of achievement that twelve Seniors 
and three leaders at last started on their bus 
trip to Virginia, five hundred miles away. 

They arrived in Williamsburg rather weary 
after the long, all-night ride. But after hot 
showers, a brief rest, and plenty of breakfast, 
they were all wide awake and eager to ex- 
plore the beautiful little city where so many 
stirring events of our nation’s early history 
took place; where so many famous men had 
lived, or met with other brave men to take 
a courageous stand for what they believed 
to be right. 

During their two days’ stay, the girls 
visited the famous houses and other build- 
ings along quaint Duke of Gloucester Street, 
which have been restored as they were in 
the eighty years from 1699 to 1779, when 
Williamsburg was the commercial, social, 
and cultural center of the Colonies, (This 
restoration, made possible by the generosity 
of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was begun 
in 1926, and has cost millions of dollars.) 
Escorted by one of the official hostesses, 
they visited such landmarks as Bruton Parish 
Church; the Capitol, where Patrick Henry 








in Girl Scouting 


made one of his most stirring speeches; the 
beautiful Governor’s Palace; and William and 
Mary College, the second oldest college in the 
United States. A high point of the visit was 
a trip to Jamestown, a few miles farther 
down the peninsula, where they explored 
the site of the first permanent English 
settlement in America. They thoroughly en- 
joyed, too, the Juliette Low celebration to 
which they were invited as special guests of 
the Girl Scout Commissioner for Williams- 
burg. Of course, they managed to squeeze 
in enough time to shop for souvenirs! 
When their bus arrived 
in Richmond on the re- 
turn trip, the Knoxville 
Girl Scouts were met by 
Senior Girl Scouts of 
Troop 182, of Sandston, 
Virginia, who took them 
on a sightseeing tour of 
the historic capital of 
Virginia. Then, after din- 
ner in the interesting 
downtown part of the 
city, the Knoxville girls 
boarded their homebound 
bus, full of memories to 
share and tales to tell. 


One of the most 
exciting events in 
the lives of the Girl 
Scouts in Temple -City, 
California, is their town’s 
annual Camellia Festival 
Parade which is held 
each spring. All the 
youth groups and civic 
organizations _ work _ to- 
gether on this festival, 
and the tiny hand-drawn, 
flower - decorated floats 
are one of the chief at- 
tractions of the parade. Plans for the fes- 
tival are begun early in the fall, with the 
selection of the theme. After the general 
theme has been announced, all the Girl 
Scouts get together to choose the particular 
themes for their entries, to do the important 
research, to plan and design their floats. 
Brownies, Intermediates, Seniors alike are 
vitally interested, and all work together to 
create beautiful and original entries. 

The theme of this year’s festival was 
“Babes in Toyland,” and as the different 
Girl Scout units marched proudly along the 
crowd-banked streets with the floats they 
had created, they drew round after round 
of applause. They won several ribbons and 
prizes, and to cap it all, the Grand Sweep- 
stakes prize was awarded to “Little Miss 
Muffet,” the float entered by Brownie Troop 
6; while the entry of Girl Scout Troop 23, 
“The Birth of a Butterfly,” was chosen to 
represent the Temple City festival on a 
Southern California television program. 


*: Army colonel stationed in Korea 
told his wife that seeds for spring 
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A group of Senior Girl Scouts from Knoxville, Tennessee, 
set out for a trip through Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia 


planting were urgently needed in Korea. 
His wife told a friend in Washington, D. C., 
who is a Girl Scout leader. The Girl Scout 
leader told the local Girl Scout organization 
—and before you could say “Rok!” the Girl 
Scouts had more than one hundred pounds 
of seeds winging their way across the Pacific. 

If the seeds were to be of help to the 
Koreans, they had to be sent immediately, 
so a hundred and fifty Girl Scout troops in 
Washington, D. C., and Montgomery County, 
Maryland, set to work with enthusiasm, and 
over two thousand packets of seeds were 
soon collected, packaged, and sent by air 
mail to the colonel in Korea who had started 
the ball rolling. When they arrived, he had 
them distributed to the Korean people with- 
out delay. 

As is usually the case when Girl Scouts 
undertake a project of this kind, plenty of 
loving-kindness and warm friendliness were 
added to the material gifts. In one Brownie 
troop, for example, each girl drew a picture 
of herself on a sheet of paper, folded it, and 
fastened it around two or three packages of 
seeds! Like Sir Launfal, they know that 
“the gift without the giver is bare.” 


& “Destination Unknown” describes the 
recent overnight encampments of a 
group of Senior Girl Scouts of Glendora, 
California. These girls have been practicing 
for months for a big job which they will 
undertake on July 13, when with nine other 
teams of Senior Girl Scouts, they will set 
up the pioneer units for the 1951 Interna- 
tional Encampment at Wind Mountain, 
Washington. Since none of the girls has 
seen the forest area in which they are to 
create—in two days!—a pioneer living unit 
for the international campers, the Glendora 
Scouts have worked out a plan to prepare 
themselves to set up camp in any environ- 
ment. Carrying their basic equipment—tents, 
blanket rolls, and cooking utensils—they are 
taken in the morning, on a day set for a 
practice encampment, to an unfamiliar site 
known only to their leaders. And here they 
must have set up, by evening, a complete 
pioneer camp unit in which to spend the 
night. 

All the Girl Scouts of Glendora, and 
most of the community’s thirty-five hundred 
citizens, joined in the Wind Mountain Jam- 
boree in April, to raise funds for the equip- 
ment and transportation of the Glendora 
team to the International Encampment. The 
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all-day affair included 
everything from pony 
rides and fashion Y ame d 
to food sales and a pit 
barbecue dinner. 

The Glendora Senior 
Scouts, and the other 
Senior Scout teams who 
will work with them in 
setting up the Inter- 
national Encampment 
units, will elect two of 
their group to remain 
at Wind Mountain for 
the duration of the En- 
campment, July 16- 
August 6. These team 
representatives will 
camp with Girl Guides 
and Girl Scouts from 
twelve foreign countries 
and from nearly every 
State and Territory of 
the United States. 


Thomas L. Williams 


All the way from Greece, the news- 





G paper said, a little girl was coming 
to this country for medical treatment. When 
the Brownies of Troop 5-63, Staten Island, 
New York, read about her and saw her pic- 
ture in the paper, they determined to 

























Glendora Press 


“adopt” her into their troop, and lost no 
time in getting the necessary permissions. 
Vassiliki Zanou’s face had been disfigured 
by a hand-grenade explosion five years ago, 
in a guerrilla uprising. This year she was 
chosen by ov Frederika and the Founda- 
tion for Orphans in Greece, Inc., from among 
thousands of other unfortunate children, to 
come to New York for plastic surgery. The 
little girl, who has already had two opera- 
tions since her arrival in New York, speaks 
almost no English, but her Brownie friends 
have helped to keep her from being lonely. 
Every week, four girls from the troop and 
one of the leaders visit her, teaching her 
English, playing games with her, and teach- 
ing her crafts with equipment that they have 
purchased from their troop funds. And they 
are as proud as she is of the leather purse 
she ma as a gift for Queen Frederika. 
Vassiliki looks forward eagerly to the 
visits, which also have become an impor- 
tant part of their Girl Scouting for these 
American girls. For all of them it was a 
red-letter day indeed when one afternoon 
recently, at a simple investiture ceremony 
in the apartment where she and her mother 
are living, Vassiliki stood before the troop 
leader wearing the Brownie uniform and pin 
that were gifts from the American girls, and 
proudly repeated, in English, the Brownie 
promise which made her a sister Scout. 


A model of “Our Chalet,” with small 
Girl Scout paper dolls grouped around 
it, made an appropriate centerpiece for the 
tea table at a Juliette Low tea which Troop 
17 of Tulsa, Oklahoma, gave for their 
mothers. The theme of the party, “Girl 
Scouts Together All Over the World,” was 
carried out with flags and dolls dressed in 
authentic Girl Guide and Girl Scout uni- 
forms. The program included an interest- 
ingly told history of Girl Scouting in the 
United States, and a bird’s-eye view of In- 
ternational Scouting. THE END 





The strength of a quadpod table is tested 
as Senior Scouts of Glendora, California, 
practice setting up a pioneer camp unit 


Seeds 
Sung 
bassy 


for Korea are presented to Mr. 
Wook Hong, of the Korean Em- 
by Washington, D. C. Girl Scouts 
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Paul Parker 


Above: Ever carve a spoon? This Girl Scout, 
it easy 


guided by a woodcraft expert, finds 


Top right: Basketmaking proves 
for these Girl Scouts at 


Lower Right: Girl Scouts learn how to operate a 
table loom, and how to design and weave a mat 


UMMER’S HERE, vacationtime again, 
when you can sprawl out on the grass 
and poke your nose in a dandelion, 

get an ant’s-eye view of the clover, or look 
up at the sky and wonder how it got so 
blue. How did it get that blue? Have you 
ever tried to mix a shade of blue like it? Or 
have you ever tried to put down your feel- 
ings with a paintbrush, or crayon, or chalk, 
instead of putting them into words? If you 
haven’t, you're missing an exciting way of 
expressing that extra something you felt 
when you saw the sky, or woods, or your 
pet dog. 

Does the idea of painting or sketching 
dismay you? Then there are any number of 
other ways you can express what you feel 
in color—in form—in design. It has been said 
that an artist is not a special kind of man, 
but every man is a special kind of artist. We 
want to tell you about some of the fun Girl 
Scouts have had, each being a “special kind 
of artist.” 

Some of the girls at a camp in Colorado 
took to the surrounding country and sketched 
in colored pencil and crayon native flowers 
and plants, such as coralroot, chiming bell, 
and horsemint. There are few books describ- 
ing the flowers in that area, and they had 
no good one at camp for study and refer- 
ence. They found that there’s hardly a bet- 
ter way to learn how the petals grow on a 
flower than to sketch it! As a service to the 
camp the girls plan to bind the sketches 
into a book for the camp library. Building 
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fascinating 
a Colorado camp 


up your own collection of all the wild flow- 
ers you sketch and identify would be a. fine 
idea, too. 

Many of these same girls have also been 
busy at work on another absorbing project— 
basketry. They have made simple and good- 
looking baskets using reed and raffia. If you 
want to try your hand at reed and raffia 
weaving, sit-upons are an easy first project 
before you go into making baskets. They 
may also be made of long grasses, palmetto, 
or whatever suitable materials you have at 
hand, Want to make a basket yourself? You 
can use any of these materials—or pine 
needles, or rushes. 


Maybe you'd like to make leaf 
prints the way some Rhode Island girls do. 
Take a tube of water-based printer's ink, any 
color (a medium-sized tube costs about 


—creating many colorful and useful things 





Arts and Cralts Roundup 


by JOAN CARTER 


Have fun this summer—and afterward, too 


'C. F. and I. Blast 





fifty cents), a rubber roller (“brayer” is its 
fancy name and you can purchase one in 
any art-supply store), a piece of glass which 
you can take from an old picture frame, and 
several sheets of paper. (It is smart to wear 
old gloves in order to protect your hands. ) 
Squeeze out about an inch of ink from the 
tube upon the glass. Please be careful not 
to cut yourself on the edges of the glass. 
Roll the brayer back and forth in many 
directions to spread the ink over an area 
of the glass larger than the leaf, and to 
get the “snap” out of the ink. Place your 
leaf, underside down, on the ink, making 
sure that ink is under every portion of the 
leaf. Put a piece of scrap paper over the 
leaf and work the brayer back and forth 
over it a few times. Pull off the paper and 
discard it. Place the inked leaf on a sheet 
of construction paper and lay a piece of 
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scrap paper over it, carefully, so as not to 
smudge it; then work the roller back and 
forth over the leaf, now pressed firmly be- 
tween the two sheets of paper. Lift the top 
sheet and the leaf and hold your breath— 
we think you've made a beautiful print that 
shows every tiny vein. You might then label 
the print, date it, and tell more about the 
tree from which it came, as the Rhode Is- 
land girls do for each print. Only be sure 
you do this after you’ve washed your hands. 
You can walk around for two weeks with 
bright-green elbows if you're not careful! 


If this doesn’t tempt you, per- 
haps you will be eager to try your hand 
at carved wooden knives, forks, spoons, 
trencher plates, and stools, such as the girls 
made at a camp in New Jersey. In doing 
this they found it was fun to originate 
and follow their own ideas, and in the short 
space of two weeks, they created many 
original articles which they will enjoy using 
over and over again. You've no idea how 
much better a meal tastes when eaten from 
your own hand-carved tableware! 

In a troop in Pennsylvania, each girl has 
a Navajo pen pal, and the troop has been 
making quite a thorough study of Navajo 
ways of living. The Indian girls sent back 
craft ideas for beadcraft designs, weaving, 
and the making of Navajo ceremonial cos- 
tumes. Through correspondence, the girls 
have also learned a traditional Indian dance 
which they presented at a recent rally. 

Many girls are rediscovering the wondrous 
mats and rugs that can be woven on looms 
large and small. By studying Indian, early 
Pennsylvania, or Ozark designs—and adding 
designs of their own—they are creating items 
of functional use for lifelong enjoyment. 

Sometimes it’s lots more fun if you can 
get boys to work with you. Girls in an 
Intermediate troop in West Virginia have 
a very popular project in their community. 
They asked the Boy Scout troop in town to 
help them clear some land and build a kiln 
and an outdoor fireplace for their outings. 
Good fun? To raise the funds for the project, 
troop committees sponsored a big dance for 
the boys and girls of their own and near-by 
communities. The girls made the posters to 
advertise the dance, and proceeds are to be 
used to purchase ceramic supplies. Chances 
are this would be something your troop could 
do, and you can take your choice of four dif- 
ferent kinds of kilns, for which you will find 
directions in “Arts and Crafts With Inex- 
pensive Materials” (Girl Scout Equipment 
Catalogue No. 20—303, 50 cents). Or you 
and your patrol might build a small kiln in 
a back yard during the summer and surprise 
the rest of your troop this fall. Before you 
go wild purchasing clay, check your com- 


munity to see if there are clay beds where 
you can dig your own clay, or if a near-by 
tile or pottery works will donate a few 
pounds for you to start with. You can keep 
the clay in a small garbage pail with a tight-. 
fitting lid. Paint the inside of it with alum- 
inum paint first. Keep wet rags inside with 
your clay so it stays nice and moist. You can 
keep half-finished projects in this way, too. 
Many things may pass through the door 
of the kiln—your own bowls, ash trays, 
vases, plates, tiles, as well as pins and ear- 
rings. 


Maybe the thought of mixing 
cement and getting clay under your nails 
bothers the aesthete in you, and you'd rather 
hear about the girls in Kansas who took 
first, second, and third prizes at the Kansas 
Free Fair for the elegant and elaborate 
costumes they sewed for their dolls. These 
same dolls were then exhibited in the local 
art museum. The steady stitching and the 
Swedish darning the girls did on huck 
towels and the embroidery they did on 
pillow slips also earned first, second, and 
third prizes at the fair in the fancywork 
department. 

Moving into the art world again—in Iowa 
a troop had the idea of painting on small 
cards seven or eight species of birds common 
to their locality. Two sketches for each 
species were made. A card game was devised 
using the rules of “Old Maid.” The crow 
was used in place of the Old Maid, and it 
wasn't long before all the girls could identify 
every bird in their community because of the 
popularity of the new game! 

Sometime during the summer, try to be- 
come more art conscious just by noticing 
beauty around you. Get into the museum 
habit if one is near you. At your local library, 
look for books on the arts and crafts that 
interest you especially. Keep a “research 
folder,” in which you put illustrations of 
many things. If you saiiliealy need to put a 
tractor or a horse in a drawing, you can go 
to your file and saturate yourself with look- 
ing, and then go and draw or paint the trac- 
tor or horse. Remember, we didn’t say, “Go 
to your file and copy!” Copying is never any 
good, because how can you feel satisfied 
putting your name on someone else’s work? 

This is just a brief sampling of the count- 
less arts and crafts activities that you can 
do alone or with your troop. Whatever art 
or craftwork you choose to do, you can 
always be a “special kind of artist” who has 
much that’s new and creative to give. And 
you can make your life more colorful by 
adding some of the color yourself—to paper, 
to textiles, to clay—and producing things 
that you and your friends will enjoy for a 
long time to come. THE END 











Tennis Top Liner 


has taken, then down and across your body. 
You have executed a flat service. 

For a top-spin or sliced service, you meet 
the ball at different angles and with a dif- 
ferent tossup, but the footwork and body 
action are the same. It is best to learn the 
flat service first. Many use it exclusively. 


Your Forehand Drive 


To receive the ball, stand facing the net 
and on or behind the base line, unless you 
are receiving a very weak service or a short, 
bounding one. en the ball strikes the 
ground on your side of the net, step into 
position to reach it at the top of the bound, 
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(Continued from page 13) 


which you will learn to judge automatically 
if you keep your eye on the ball. 

As you step with your right foot, it is 
pointed toward the side line. Then your 
racket is drawn back until shoulder, arm, 
and racket are on a line; the wrist is bent 
slightly back. Pivot your body from the hips 
to the right with this backswing. Now, bring 
your racket forward to strike the ball, arm 
extended, elbow slightly bent, wrist now. 
firm, body pivoting back to the left (to gain 
mortars A, y Step forward with your left 
foot, placing it at a forty-five degree angle 
to the net. Strike the ball with racket face 
almost parallel to net, and at the moment 





Wonderful 
Swim Suit 


designed by Girl Scouts 
for all girls 








#8-1640-$4.95 


Look your best. ...swim your best 
in a Girl Scout bathing suit made 
in a slim trim one-piece style that 
hugs the figure and makes for ease 
in the water. 


Lovely aqua green with white rick- 
rack and matching emblem. 50% 
wool, 50% cotton in sizes 8-18. 
Sizes 8-12, with straight top, sizes 
14-18 with bra top as illustrated. 
Emblem can be moved. 


Buy this suit at the local Girl Scout Equip- 
ment Agency, or order by mail. 


lteter 





: Girl Scouts, U.S.A., Natl. Equip. Service ; 
a 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. ‘ 
« 1307 Washington Ave., St. Lovis 3, Mo. ' 
§ 245 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. : 
! 

t Enclosed is my check [] M.O. [7] for e 
: Please send me _.. #8-164a Suit, size__. : 
| ‘ 
6 Re Orr ee me rT 
‘ ' 
. ' 
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HERE’S AN EASY WAY TO EARN 


¢ BIG MONEY 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


Make $50 . . . $100 quickly and easily for 
Christmas. Just show FREE SAMPLES 
of our sensational 50 for $1.26 and 40 for 
$1 NAME-IMPRINTED Christmas fold- 
ers. Orders come fast from friends and 
/ neighbors. Your big profits mount at 
an amazing rate ... just in spare t: 
Big Money-Making Line 
You earn extra profits with top line 
of Box Assortments. The 2l-card 
Southern Beauty’ Christmas Assort- 
ment sells like magic at just $1.00. 
Quick sales pay you apts cash 
rofit! Humorou: ift Wraps. 
tationery, Everyday Boxes 
many more big profit - producers 
sell ++-make your grow! 
No Experience Needed! 


Start now. Write for FREE Imprint 
Samples, Assortmen 














ts on Approval. 
Samples 

216 South Pauline Street AMubmmeU amb 
Dept. H-2, Memphis 4, Tenn. | 
Rush Sample Assortments on approval, Imprint 
Samples FREE! 
NAME. 1 
ADDRESS. ! 

ZONE... STATE __.-_-- —s 











“Don't & 
«lL E- SAFE 


by VALDA SHERMAN 


Many mysterious changes take 
place in your body as you ma- 
ture. Now, the apocrine glands 
under your arms begin to se- 
crete daily a new type of per- 
spiration containing milky substances which 
will —if they reach your dress — cause ugly 
stains and clinging odor. 


You'll face this problem throughout wo- 
manhood. It’s not enough merely to stop the 
odor of this perspiration. You must now use 
a deodorant that stops the perspiration itself 
before it reaches—and ruins—your clothes. 


As doctors know, not all deodorants stop 
both perspiration and odor. But Arrid does! 
It’s been proved that the new cream deodor- 
ant Arrid stops underarm perspiration 1 to 3 
days safely—keeps underarms dry and sweet. 


Remember this, too. Arrid’s antiseptic ac- 
tion kills odor on contact — prevents forma- 
tion of odor up to 48 hours and keeps you 
“shower-bath” fresh. And it’s safe for skin 
—safe for fabrics. 


So, don’t be half-safe. Don’t risk your 
happiness with half-safe deodorants. Be 
Arrid-safe! Use Arrid to be sure. Arrid with 
Creamogen will not dry out, and it’s so pleas- 
ant and easy to apply. Get Arrid today. 


GET 17 QUICK ~ EASY! 
Sell Newest Greeting Cards for 
Christmas and All Occasions. 

r $1 box! Over 

i . No experience 
needed to sell friends 21-card $1, 
Comie, 3-dimensional assortments, 
Ensembles, Gifts. Money- 
saving offers. Bonus. Prompt service. 
WRITE TODAY for FREE sample port- 
folios 40 and 25 for $1.00, 50 for 

1.25 











Jards, Stationery, 
Matches, Feature assortments on ap- 
proval and FREE catalog. 

ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO. 
Dept. C-1174, Eimira, New York 














: Anyone can make EASY spare time @ 
cash NOW to Christmas. No Ex- © 

fence Needed. FREE BOOK & 

lis how. Actual Merchandise 3 

sent ON APPROVAL. Big Line ry 

of Greeting Cards, Station ° 

ery, Napkins—imprinted and e 

assortments—60 for #1 up, @ 

plus 100 other Gifts, Plas- @ 

le Novelties, GADGETS. @ 

Clubs, etc., write for fund @ 

raisers plan. . 

BEACON CGREETINCS e 

325-49 Washington St. Newark, N. J. § 








of impact, shift your weight to the forward 
left foot. This weight shift, plus body action, 
puts your full er behind the blow. 

Do not bad over to hit a low-bounding 


. ball. Bend ae knees to meet it. After strik- 


ing the ball, follow through with your racket 
in the direction the ball has taken and across 
your body, ending at a point above the left 
of the left shoulder. 


Your Backhand Drive 


Grasp your racket handle so that your 
palm is along the top of the handle and 
your thumb crosses the wide back surface 
at a diagonal angle. Your wrist is now in a 

ysition to be flexible when necessary and 

rm when striking the ball. Now get set to 
receive a backhand by turning halfway 
around to the left, your right shoulder fac- 
ing the net, your feet almost parallel to the 
net. Don’t ever try to hit a backhand facing 
the net. Taken from the proper position, this 
stroke is easy and natural. 

Watch the ball and take it, as you did 
your forehand, at the top of the rise. Draw 
your racket back as the ball strikes the 

round, with the back of your hand facing 
Eeoeel and elbow bent until, at the end of 
the backswing, the racket forms a right 
angle with your forearm and your weight is 
on the back left foot. 

Now, step into the shot, your right foot 
crossing over in front and to the left of your 
left foot. Throw your weight on the right 
foot as you strike the ball at arm’s length 
and about hip height with the racket almost 
flat-faced, just slightly back-tilted. Follow 
through, letting the racket take the direction 
of the ball as your body pivots back to the 
right carrying the racket up and away from 
your body until, at the end of the stroke, 
the racket is shoulder high and its face is 
downward. Bend knees for a low ball. 

Now you have your basic game: service, 
forehand, and backhand drives. Althea ad- 
vises you to develop these simultaneously. 

“Don't, even as a beginner, depend upon 
service and forehand alone,” om warns. 
“Make your backhand stroke strong and de- 
pendable from the start. Avoid running 
around the ball to get into position for a 
forehand drive when the ball has been hit 
to your backhand. And never change hands. 
The ambidextrous player is at a disadvan- 
tage at the net; also in fast exchanges. Take 
them as they come, win or lose, and you 
will soon find yourself scoring placements 
on backhand as well as forehand. Also, 
while you must practice in the backcourt at 
first, take a chance on the net whenever 
drawn in by short shots. Meet the ball any 
way you can at the net (until you've de- 
veloped good net shots), rather than re- 
treat to the backcourt, for you can be 
passed while trying to regain backcourt 

ysition. And in all your practice games, 
oe to hit the ball with accuracy before 
you try speed. That will come in time. 

“In daily practice—and the answer to a 
strong game is practice and more — 
—insist on a period of service and stroke 
exchanges or rallies before you play a set 
or match. If you haven't a practice partner 
who is as interested as you are in developing 
a well-rounded game, you can strengthen 
your game by hitting balls against a base- 
board or wall (preferably one with the 
net line painted at the proper height), and 
by serving balls back and forth across 
the net by yourself. In all court practice, 
aim at a particular spot in the opposite 
court—not just anywhere within the lines. 





Accurate placements are more often win- 
ners than an occasional ace or untouchable 
speed ball. Play with people who have a 
stronger game than yours whenever you 
can; also watch experienced players in com- 
petition whenever possible. You can learn 
much just sitting on the side lines. 

“To your basic game, you should add, in 
the order named, the volley, executed like 
your forehand drive but taken before the 
ball has hit the ground (usually at shoulder 
height), and a valuable advancing shot 
when you wish to command the net; the 
smash, taken high overhead and executed 
exactly like your service; the lob, a high, 
curving ball which is useful as a placement 
over an advancing opponent’s head or as a 
delaying shot, when you want time to get 
into position for a “kill” or finishing shot; 
the chop or ‘woodcutting stroke,’ effective 
both in the backcourt and at the net; and 
the slice, executed much as though you 
were slicing a piece of beef held in front 
of you on a fork. You slice the underside 
of the ball, giving it a spin and twist that 
causes an erratic bounce. Everyone who 
expects to be a tournament player should 
eventually have control of all these shots. 
You may also want to add the half volley, 
not really a volley at all, but a drive taken 
as the ball rises from the ground and used 
as an offensive shot, speeding up the game; 
and the drop shot at the net, executed b 
holding the racket stiffly and letting the ball 
drop off of it, with no follow-through.” 

Althea also has a word to say about com- 
fortable and suitable tennis outfits because 
she feels that the right clothes are almost 
as important as the right racket and balls. 

“Incidentally,” she remarks, “your choice 
of racket is a matter for each of you to de- 
cide for yourself. Just be sure that the handle 
fits your hand and that the weight and bal- 
ance are right. A too-heavy racket may 
strain your muscles and lessen the power of 
your strokes. As for balls, never ee with 
dead ones. j 

“Loose and comfortable clothing is essen- 
tial,” she tells you. “Tight-fitting sweaters, 
sleeves, or skirts hamper arm and leg action. 
The most suitable costume, I find, is a 
short-sleeved or sleeveless blouse or sweater 
and fairly full shorts, or a skirt about knee 
length; a longer one can be very hamper- 
ing. One-piece, knee-length dresses are also 
combeaiaiiie. 

“If you play on clay, you will use ordi- 
nary sneakers for footwear. On concrete, 
you may want a heavier rubber-soled shoe 
with pebbled-design outsole. For play on 
grass or indoor courts, there are several 
suitable shoes, one of the best being the can- 
vas oxford with antiskid-rubber, squeegeed 
soles that grip a wet or hardwood surface. 

“White tennis costumes are preferable for 
tournament play, but any solid pastel shade 
is all right. Stripes or brilliantly colored out- 
fits are not so suitable for they may distract 
your opponent’s eye from the ball, and you 
want to win or lose on the merits of your 
game—not by upsetting the other person’s 
game with erratic dress or court behavior.” 

On the question of sportsmanship, Althea 
has something to say that applies to tennis 
and other sports alike. 

“I always play to win, but if I lose and 
have played my best, I am satisfied. Each 
time I lose, though, I review my game and 
find out why I lost, then strive to correct 
the defect. But no matter what the reason 
for my poor performance may be, I keep it 
to ed I don't like alibis.” THE END 
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INDIAN MOONS 


by CRAVEN GRIFFITH 





JULY 
HEAT MOON 


The Heat Moon rises in July 

To cool the copper-colored sky 

The sun, a flaming arrow, arched 
Leaving field and meadow parched 
The riverbed lies cracked and dry 
The Heat Moon rises in July. 


The American Indians used to, and 
in some tribes still do, identify their 
months by . Each was giv- 
en a name and a symbol, These names 
and symbols were really meaningful to 
the Indians, because they described 
something about nature and the out- 
of-doors that was important in their 
lives. Names of the moons varied 
among the different tribes. For July 
the name adopted and approved by 
the American Indian Association as 
being most nearly correct and most 
widely used is “Heat Moon.” July was 
also known as “Blood Moon” by some 
tribes. 
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You take NO RISK day for box assort- 
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FREE PHOTO 
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A MUST FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
Replacements are expensive and harder to 
get. Mark your things with your own name, 
woven to order by Cash's, and prevent most 
losses. Cash's are a favorite identification 
with the Services, travelers and students, as 
well as at home. Ask your Dept. Store, or 
write us. Send for FREE folder 
co. "101 Ways To Use Cash's Woven Names.” 
. N. J. CASH’S, South Norwalk 1, Conn. 
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Friendship Christmas Cards 


Now! Make extra spending money in your 
spare time. Make friends, too. It’s easy, with 
Friendship Christmas Cards. Friendship has 
the quality, beauty and rich designs that ap- 
peal to everyone, priced low for instant sales! 
People buy on sight. Your cash profits of up 
to 100% on every sale can soon add up to 
hundreds of dollars—quickly and easily! 


Big Line of Self-Selling 
Money-Makers 
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sell our EMBOSSED Christ- 
mas Cards at 50 for $1.25 
with NAME IMPRINTED. 
The 21-card GOLDEN 
COACH Christmas Assort- 
ment is a whirlwind seller at 
just $1—pays you up to 50c 
profit! Glamorous Gift 
Wraps, Religious, Humorous 
Assortments, All-Occasion 
Boxes, Imprinted Stationery, 
Napkins and 35 other fast- 
sellers boost your earnings. 


Send No Money . . . Get 
Free Imprint Samples! 


Send today for FREE 
Samples of Name-Imprinted 
Christmas Cards and Fea- 
ture Assortments on approv- 
al. Make big money the easy 
way for yourself, for your 
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this the happiest Christmas 
of your life with money 
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for samples TODAY! 
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Your Own Recipe Exchange (Continued from page 18) 


blossom ends. Quarter, cover with cold 
water, and cook until tender. Meanwhile, 
wash cranberries, and cook in 1 quart of 
water until tender. Pour apples, quinces, and 
cranberries into a large jelly bag and let 
drain overnight. Measure liquid, add an 
equal amount of sugar, cup ie cup. Bring 
to a boil and cook vigorously until jelly stage 
is reached, about 10 minutes. Cool slightly, 
skim, and pour into hot, sterilized jelly 
glasses. When cold, seal with paraffin. Makes 
about 20 6-oz. glasses. 

Sent by Berry Mae Ptank, Elko, Nevada 


PLUM CONSERVE 
Charlotte got this recipe from her cooking 
classes in school. 
8 cups plums, pitted Ya teaspoon salt 
2 lemons, juice and 6 
grated rind 1 
1 orange, juice and 1 
grated rind 


cups sugar 
cup raisins 
small piece stick 
cinnamon 

1 cup chopped nuts 


Use firm plums. Wash, and remove pits. 
Combine all ingredients except nuts. Cook 
until thick. Pour boiling water over nuts 
and blanch for 2 minutes. Drain, dry, and 
chop. Remove cinnamon stick and add nuts 
and pour into sterilized glasses. Cover with 
hot paraffin, 

Sent by CHarcorre RoBertsen, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


TOMATO PRESERVES 
These tomato preserves are especially nice 
with meat, and equally good spread on bread 
or rolls. 
5 pounds tomatoes 
4 pounds sugar 


2 lemons, sliced 

thin 

Peel and quarter tomatoes. Add sugar and 
let stand overnight. Drain juice into large 
saucepan and boi! rapidly until it spins a 
thread when dropped from a spoon (232 
F.) Add tomatoes and lemon slices and 
boil until mixture is thick and transparent. 
Pour into hot, sterilized jars and seal. Makes 
about 12 6-o0z. glasses. 

Sent by Jacquetine E. Dew, Chillicothe, 
Illinois 


APRICOT-AND-PINEAPPLE JAM 
You can make this at any time of the year; 
it’s nearly foolproof, and very, very good. 


— 


cup dried apricots 2 cups sugar 


1 cup water 1 tablespoon lemon 
1 cup crushed, canned juice 
pineapple 


Chop apricots fine. Put in saucepan, add 
water, a soak at least 3 hours. Add pine- 
apple and boil rapidly for 30 minutes. Add 
sugar and lemon juice and boil rapidly for 
7 minutes more, stirring frequent y. Turn 
into hot, sterilized jelly glasses, and seal 
with paraffin. 

Sent by Jacquetine Nese, Jersey City, 

New Jersey 


PEACH CONSERVE 
This is a very luxurious conserve, rich in 
color and high in taste appeal. You'll enjoy 
serving it for tea or Sunday brunch. 


3 pounds peaches 
2 oranges, sliced very 


3 pounds sugar 
Ya teaspoon salt 


thin 1 #2 can crushed 
Small bottle maraschino Pineapple 
cherries 


Peel, pit, and chop peaches. Add oranges, 
cherry juice, sugar, and salt. Boil hard for 
30 minutes. Add cherries, cut in rings, and 
pineapple. Continue cooking until fruit is 
tender and syrup is thick, stirring frequently. 
Pour into hot, sterilized jelly glasses and 
seal with paraffin. Yield: about 10 small 
glasses. 

Sent by Carnot Dorsey, Berlin, 
Connecticut 


ROSE-GERANIUM JELLY 


If you haven't a rose-geranium plant (they 
used to be called sweet-scented geraniums ) 
beg or borrow a few leaves from a green- 
thumbed neighbor. The geranium leaf gently 
flavors and scents the jelly. You can also tuck 
a leaf in each jar when making apple jelly. 


1 cup orange juice 
! 


Y2 cup bottled fruit 
4 cup lemon juice pectin ; 
3 cups sugar Rose-geranium leaves 


Red vegetable coloring 


Strain orange and lemon juice through fine 
cheesecloth. Mix with sugar in large sauce- 
pan and bring to a boil quickly. Add enough 
coloring to tint light rose. As soon as mixture 
boils, add pectin, stirring constantly. Boil 
hard % minute. Remove from heat; skim. 
Place a rose-geranium leaf in each jelly 
glass. Pour in jelly. Cover with paraffin. 
Sent by Lynne Green, North Hollywood, 

California 


THE END 





October Recipe Exchange 


Subject: READY-MIX RECIPES 

© The American Girt Magazine is offering you 
an opportunity to have your very own cooking 
department in which your recipes will be pub- 
lished. Entries for the October issue must reach 
us by July 20. 

® Each month we'll announce in the magazine 
the kind of cookery to be featured in the 
“Recipe Exchange.” Your recipe MUST be one 
that you have used successfully. 

@ JUDITH MILLER, our Cooking Editor, will test 
and judge the contributions, and choose the 
recipes which will appear in the magazine. For 
every entry that is printed, The American Girt 
will pay $1.00. 


FOLLOW THESE RULZS CAREFULLY! 


1. Recipes must be typewritten or neatly printed 
in ink, on one side of the paper. 


Date Due: July 20 
2. In the upper right-hand corner of the page, 
give your nome, address, age, and the source of 
your recipe. 


3. List ingredients in the order of use in the 


recipe, and give level measurements. If any 
special techniques are involved, describe them 
fully. 


4. All recipes submitted become the property of 
The American Girt Magazine and cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. If your recipe is 
published in the magazine, you will receive a 
check for $1.00. Decisions of the judge are 
final. e 


5. Address all entries to Judith Miller, American 
Girt Magazine, 30 West 48th Street, New York 
19, New York. 


JULY, 1951 














A Girl Called Hank 
(Continued from page 21) 
had worn until their first year in high school. 

Hank got up and Aaa the little gnome in 
the bottom of the tin box on her dresser. She 
turned him over and read on the back, en- 
graved in the metal, “Francie and Hank.” She 
went over to the wastebasket and tossed it in. 
The pin dropped noiselessly on the pile of dis- 
carded tissues and wastepaper. Hank bent 
over and covered it. Then a turned away 
from it forever. 


al 

The first game with Greenport 
was a nightmare for Hank. It was played in 
Greenport before a large crowd of fans. 
The heckling from the stands was worse 
than it had ever been, and Greenport fans 
were notorious for the razzings they gave 
visiting teams. 

“Hey, where's Baxter?” 

Greenport shouted. 

“There she is. There’s daddy’s little girl, 
afraid to shoot.” 

“Does your daddy know you're out? Did 
your daddy give you permission to come 
over to Greenport, daddy’s little girl?” 

Then, to add t to Hank’s dismay, Hilda 
ag Greenport’s captain and a_ brazen 
sully, was appointed her guard. Hilda kept 
up the taunting under her breath all during 
the game, and Hank became so rattled that 
she couldn’t control her actions. She fouled 
constantly and was taken out of the game in 
the second quarter. When the referee's whis- 
tle stopped the game to disqualify her, she 
felt almost relieved. 

“Baxter disqualified on fouls!” 

She turned and walked off the floor. The 
ordeal was over. She had done the worst 
thing she could have done, been put out 
on fouls. But now it was over. 

She walked to the dressing room with 
surprising calm. With that same unnatural 
composure, she got out of her basketball 
uniform and into her sweater and skirt. A 
girl in a Greenport uniform poked her head 
into the room and said, “A boy named Gre 
is waiting for you in his car. He said he'l 
drive you home.” 

The girl looked serious and anxious, as 
if she were sorry for Hank, and it touched 
Hank to have this wordless expression of 
sympathy from a Greenport substitute. 


someone from 


“Thanks,” she said. “Would you tell him 
I'll be right out?” She put on her parka and 
walked out into the windy March day for 


the silent drive back home. 


That evening she learned that 
Brighthaven had won by a narrow margin 
of three points. Ap parently the team had 
played better ball het she had left. 

Her teammates took great pains not to 
mention the bad basketball she had played, 
and even Francie’s spitefulness seemed 
gratified into silence. 

During the week that intervened between 
the two Greenport games, Hank tried to pull 
herself out of the doldrums. She attended 
practice every afternoon. The team played 
well these days because they had a chance 
to win the championship, and they wanted 
to. Brighthaven and Greenport had lost one 
game each, and the next and last game 
would be the decisive one. 

The first afternoon on which Hank went 
down to the gym for practice, she knew 
something was wrong with her game. Until 
then, she had believed the Greenport inci- 
dent was a unique one, never to be repeated. 


She thought her spell of bad playing had 
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in exchange for a few spare-time hours 


ERE’S good news! Now you can get the extra spending 
money you want—without taking a job or interfering with 
family duties. Show lovely Box Assortments of richly-decorated 
Christmas and All Occasion Greeting Cards, distinctive Sta- 
tionery, gay Gift Wrappings. Many other items 
so exquisite, so reasonably priced that your 
friends, neighbors, co-workers will be delight- 
ed to give you big orders. NO EXPERIENCE 
NEEDED. Our helpful book (sent FREE) 


shows how any beginner can make money! 
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Fall Fashion Book of 
Chubby-size Clothes 


Girls Sizes 814, 10'A, 1244, 1444 
"Teen Sizes 10'4, 1244, 1444, 164 


It pictures the newest dresses, suits, coats, 
jackets, blouses, sweaters, slacks, skirts, 
lingerie, Lane Bryant specializes for 
girls and ‘teens too chubby to fit inte 
rexular sizes...(and everything is 
| priced the same as “‘regular sizes’’). 
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Have plenty of your own spending money to do 
with as you please. Have fun, too! All you do is 
show Midwest Christmas Cards to folks you know 
—whenever you have the time to spare. 


Midwest Christmas Cards 
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Everyone buys these Yuletide 
Folders. NAME-IMPRINTED Christ- 
mas Cards at 50 for only $1.25 sell 
themselves! 100 fast $1 sales of 21- 
Card Christmas Assortments pay 
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with EXCLusIvE Secret Pal and | 
Eastern Star Assortments, Scented 
Stationery, Kiddy Books, Gold- 
Stamped Playing Cards, $1 Gifts 
and others. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 

We show you how to make money 
the easy way ... supply you with 
actual samples to start you earn- 
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Christmas! 
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been brought on by the jeers of the crowd 
and the taunts of Hilda Jones, her guard. 

But now, as she handled the ball during 
practice, she saw that her shooting was gone. 
She tried all kinds of shots and missed nine 
out of ten. The old, easy, fingertip control 
was gone, too. She caught herself gripping 
the ball like a novice, as if she were afraid 
it would slip through her hands. 

It happened the next afternoon and the 
next. Evenings she would go out to the 
barn and get out her basketballs. It was no 
use. Her game was gone. She had no con- 
trol. Something had happened to her arms 
and fingers. They cal not do a single 
thing she wanted them to. 

The next day she did not take part in 
the practice game. When the girls went 
down to the dressing rooms, she sat in the 
empty gym imagining what the game would 
be like tomorrow night. Amidst all the bally- 
hoo, the shouting and cheering of the cham- 
pionship game, she saw herself inert and 
helpless, a player whose game had gone 
sour. She got up. Her mind was settled on 
one thing now. She must find Maggie Dorn 
and tell her that she could not play. She 
walked quickly out of the gym to the coach’s 
office and found her just ready to leave. 

“T've come to ask you not to put me in 
the line-up tomorrow night, Miss Dorn.” 

“Why?” 

“My game is off. You know that. Jule’s 
doing all right now. She’s played a good, 
steady game for weeks. I think she'll do 


| better than I.” 





Maggie Dorn finished tying her kerchief 
under her chin. Then she said, “Hank, I'm 
going to tell you something.” It was the 
first time the coach had used Hank’s nick- 
name and it startled her into listening. 

“When I first came here I thought life 
had played a rotten trick on me.” Miss Dorn 
looked down at her crippled fingers. “But 
one day I began to probe inside myself, to 
see if maybe I was a little to blame for 
the way my life had shaped up. No one 
likes to admit he’s been to blame for his 
failures, but I finally decided I had quit 
too easily.” 

“Quit too easily?” 

“Yes.” Maggie Dorn pointed to her right 
hand. “When this happened, I gave up. I 
decided I was all washed up without giving 
myself a chance.” 

“Miss Dorn, do you mind if I ask you 
why you're telling me all this?” 

“Because I want you to think it over. I 
think it will help you change your mind 
about not playing tomorrow night.” Maggie 
Dorn pulled on her gloves. “Besides, I owe 
it to you.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by that.” 

“Remember that day Carol cracked up?” 
Hank nodded. “Until then,” Maggie Dorn 
went on, “I was teaching only to make a 
living for myself. You helped to open my 
eyes that day, Hank. You could have 
spoken just a few words that would have 
cost me my job. Then I saw that I owed 


| something to you girls.” 





Maggie Dorn came around and put her 
arm on Hank’s shoulder. “If I had realized 
that this ‘Chronicle’ article would cause 
you so much trouble, I would have public- 
ly denied it myself. But I had no idea it 
would assume such proportions. I want you 
to know that.” She was smiling as they 
walked over to the door together. “I sent in 
my resignation because I’m going back into 
tennis.” 

All the way home Hank thought about 





how much courage it was going to take for 
Maggie Dorn to get back into tennis and 
develop a stroke she could use with those 
two fingers. Most of all she thought about 
that one challenging sentence, “I decided 
I had quit too easily.” Before she reached 
home, Hank had decided she would play 
tomorrow night. 

The next day dawned fair and moderately 
cold, a perfect day for the championship 
game. Sally Ogden greeted Hank the mo- 
ment she stepped inside the school building. 

“Francie Weller’s sick. She’s not going to 
play tonight. I stopped in at the Weller 
house, but they wouldn't let me see her.” 

“What's wrong with her?” Hank asked. 

“They don’t know. She won't eat. Cries 
all the time. Mrs. Weller said she thought 
it had something to do with basketball. She 
thought maybe you might stop in this after- 
noon and have a talk with Francie.” 

Hank sputtered. “Me! Stop in at the 
Weller house! Not on your life.” 


The day was a seemingly endless 
one for Hank. She kept thinking about the 
game, sometimes regretting her decision to 
play. It was one thing to say you wouldn’t 
quit; it was another to go in and play basket- 
ball before a hostile crowd. 

She went straight home and out to the 
barn when school was out. Hank got out 
some basketballs and went over and stood by 
the free-throw line. Then, as she loosened up 
for the shot, the oddest thing happened. 
She saw Francie Weller’s face where the 
basket should have been. She thought, I 
don’t care one bit about Francie. She’s a 
false friend, and a traitor. 'm not going to 
worry about her. 

But she continued to stand there, frozen 
to the spot, the ball glued to her hands. 
Finally she tossed the ball away from her 
in disgust and went back to the house. 

She sat in her room a long time, in dark- 
ness and silence. She heard the noises in 
the faraway kitchen—Mom walking, around 
and humming to herself; Pop coming in full 
of good spirits and small talk about his 
business and the men who worked for him. 
She smelled Mom’s cooking, full of the 
appetizing warmth of spices, but it only 
served to sharpen the edge of her inner 
emptiness without making her hungry. 

She knew she ought to forgive Francie. 
That would be a fine thing, if she could 
do it. But when you had been bitterly and 
deeply wronged, you could never forgive. 
You could try to forget, but you could 
never really forgive. Then she came face 
to face with something in her thought which 
made her recoil. It was a kind of brutal 
gloating that Francie was sick and suffering 
for what she had done to Hank. Her own 
self-righteousness was like a finger pointed 
at her. She asked herself, “Who am I to 
be forgiving or not forgiving someone else?” 

She went out to the hall telephone and 
called Mrs. Weller. 

“This is Hank Baxter,” she said softly. 
“Will you tell Francie that I’m sorry she’s 
not well enough to be with us tonight? 
We'll miss her in the game.” 

Mrs. Weller’s voice sounded 
“Thanks a lot, Hank.” 

Hank went back to her room. She felt 
better. It was not the self-gratifying good- 
ness of having done something big and 
noble. It was more than that. She felt free, 
as if by calling Francie’s mother she had 
loosed some heavy bond from herself. 

(To be concluded ) 


relieved. 
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No More Foul-ups 


sail as if a giant boxing glove had gone 
“pong” in the center. The sail twisted and 
bellied out, and the boat heeled violently. 
Clinging to the high side, Caro saw Jimmy 
straining at the tiller of a boat entirely out 
of control. Glancing upward, she saw that 
the wind had lifted the head of the sail over 
the truck of the mast, where it was firmly 
caught. The boom hung crazily four feet 
higher than its normal position, and the gaff 
was held almost vertically aloft. 

Caro knew from Tom that foul-ups like 
this happened now and then, but she hadn’t 
an idea what you did. Apparently Jimmy 
hadn't either, for his voice came to her 
above the rush of wind and water with an 
anxious note very different from his usual 
confidence. “I can’t get her to come up. She’s 
running away with me!” 

“Til take her while you try to get the sail 
loose with the boat hook!” Caro shouted 
back. The wind tore at the bandanna around 
her hair, and the spray drenched her shoul- 
ders as she slid aft and took sheet and tiller. 
But after a fruitless try, Jimmy gave up. 

“Maybe the wind’ll let up in a few min- 
utes,” he said uncertainly, as he took the 
tiller from her again. 

“We've got to do something quick—now!” 
she cried, pointing ahead where the shoals 
were coming closer and closer as the Spind- 
rift ran forward through the whitecapped 
water. Oh, if only Tom—or John—were there 
to tell them what to do! There flashed 
through her mind the story of the young 
veteran who only that spring had lost his 
boat and almost his life, waiting overnight at 
this very spot to pilot visiting boats into 
the harbor before the regatta. A sudden 
storm had battered his boat to pieces, and 
he had saved himself only by clinging to the 
beacon until a fishing boat going out at 
dawn had rescued him. She knew that in 
a blow like this the old Spindrift, once 
aground on the shoals, would be rolled over 
mercilessly—over and over and over—until 
she was nothing but a bobbing mass of drift- 
wood 


K icking off her moccasins, Caro 
seized the boat hook and, clambering out 
of the cockpit and onto the slippery deck, 
grabbed a mast hoop in her left hand while 
she jabbed frantically with the boat hook in 
her right. The bandanna vanished into the 

ale, and the spray sluiced over her as her 
~ feet scrabbled for a hold on the slant- 
ing wet deck. Nearer and nearer came the 
shoals. With the sail so fouled up, the speed 
of the boat was somewhat lessened, but it 
was impossible to change her direction. And 
the way she was going was the way of de- 
struction. 

Desperately, Caro jabbed and poked, time 
and again almost losing her footing. Fin- 
ally she also gave up and jumped back into 
the cockpit, facing aft for a second as 
she did so. That was when she saw the 
other sail coming out of the pass, a smallish 
white sail that—could it be?—was scudding 
steadily in their direction. 

“Jimmy!” she cried, “Look! Another boat. 
Maybe they'll see us and help!” 

But Jimmy cast a hopeless look astern. 
“Nobody’'d be such a fool as to—” Caro heard 
him begin, but the rest was lost in the hum 
of the wind and the flump-flump-flump of 
the fouled sail. 

He was probably right, Caro thought with 





(Continued from page 9) 


a sinking heart. Someone out for a short 
sail and ready to run for home. But who? 
It was a catboat, running free before a 
powerful wind toward them. Although 
the Spindrift was larger, she was so crip- 
— that the smaller cat was gaining rapid- 

—Caro could see that—and for a moment 
she felt a rush of hope. Then as she looked 
ahead and saw how close were the pale- 
green waters encircling the shoals, her hope 
died. And even if it were someone who 
wanted to help them, what could he do? 
What could anyone do but watch them pile 
up on the shoals and be dashed to pieces? 

She stole a look astern and caught her 
breath. It was the Mouser. She knew that 
square patch on the sail—the patch Muff 
had taken time to put on for John the day 
she had been too busy to help Caro cut out 
her circular skirt. Caro remembered in an 
ashamed flash how abused—yes, jealous— 
she had felt, and she thought now how petty 
it all had been. Oh, if it were only Tom or 
— in the Mouser! Either one of them, she 

new, would reach the Spindrift in time to 
pull Jimmy and her out of the Gulf some- 
how. Jimmy gave her the tiller once more 
and jabbed frantically at the sail again, but 
took his place amidships with a groan of 
despair as he saw the shoals coming in- 
exorably nearer. Then, as he peered aft, he 
exclaimed, “Why, it’s John Ivorson.” 

It was John, and he was gaining on them 
rapidly. How he must hate me, Caro 
thought, and yet, here he comes to help. 

John’s cheery voice hailed them from 
across the rushing water. 

“Take in your jib,” he shouted. 

Thrusting tiller and sheet into Jimmy's 
hands Caro worked her way quickly to the 
forward deck; cast off the halyard and 
pulled down the bellying jib, passing a 
short line about it for a stop, as she had 
seen Tom do on the Mouser. But now 
the Mouser was nearly abreast of them, 
and it seemed to Caro as if nothing could 
keep the two boats from striking the shoals 
ahead. John’s in danger, too, and it’s all 
my fault, she thought with a pang. 

“Get out your anchor!” The command in 
John’s voice galvanized Jimmy into action, 
and, abandoning the tiller, he helped Caro 
bend a line onto the heavy anchor Soni for- 
ward. The knot was a granny, but it held, 
and miraculously they remembered to make 
fast the other end of the line before they 
heaved the anchor over the side. 

“Give her all the rope you have and pull 
up your centerboard,” called John. The 
Spindrift plunged ahead, but was soon 
brought up with her head to the wind and 
the anchor well set in the sandy bottom. 

They were safe from the shoals. For the 
second time that day, Caro was ready to 
cry, this time with relief. But she didn’t. 
Instead she caught the line that John threw 
as he luffed up, still dangerously close to 
the surf; and although her knees were 
shaking she made it fast to the cleat. Then 
John, having dropped his sail, leaped aboard 
the Spindrift, shinned up the swaying mast, 
and loosed the gaff while Caro watched in 
breathless and grateful silence. 

Towing the Mouser, John sailed them 
home, still bland and amiable as always. 
Caro had expected a scolding and indeed 
had almost wanted it. She thought: He 
doesn’t even think I'm worth a scolding. He 


just helped us as he would have helped 
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any strangers in trouble. And she felt hol- 
low inside. 

Then, at the Bradleys’ landing, he helped 
her into the Mouser and turned to Jimmy. 

“Listen, Mac,” she heard him say in a 
low voice, “you had no business taking my 
sister out in the Gulf with the weather the 
way it is in September. After this you take 
someone else sailing with you, see?” 

My sister. John had called her that. He 
hadn't just said, “You had no business taking 
a girl out in the Gulf,” but “my sister.” A 
warm glow, compounded a little of shame, 
a good deal of gratitude, but most of all of 
just vas comfort, made the world seem 
a different place. 

Why, she was part of a family and had 


an older brother—a brother who cared 
enough about her safety to risk danger to 
get her out of an awful foul-up. She needed 
a big brother all right. And maybe John 


and Tig, whose mother had died when they | 


were little, needed Muff, just as she, Caro, 
needed John and Tom. And maybe—maybe 
Tig needed her—a big sister. Perhaps she 
ought to share Monks with a younger per- 
son, too. She would try and see. Monks 
could sit on Tig’s bed some of the time. Or 
Tig could get on her bed with Monks any 
time she liked. She would make that clear 
the minute she reached home. 

There would be no more foul-ups afloat 
or ashore if she could help it! 

THE END 





Kilroy Was There (Continued from page 11) 


do the very best you can and all Castle 
Rock County will be proud of you. Re- 
member, the Grange gets behind these 
things so that we'll all learn better methods 
of doing things and learn to help one an- 
other. We're not in it just to beat out the 
other fellow. It’s co-operation—not compe- 
tition.” 

Was she saying the right thing? From her 
lofty seventeen years she tried to think back 
to how it was when you were twelve and 
scared and had no more self-confidence than 
a rabbit. 

It came over her that her own self-con- 
fidence was rapidly evaporating. Her heart 
sank as she faced the very real likelihood 
that she might not place at all with Kilroy, 
even in the Hereford show. Had she really 
expected Kilroy to win out over all other 
Herefords, and then to win over Stuart’s Tar 
Baby in the final show of all breeds? How 
could she have forgotten that Stuart Pauly, 
at eighteen, was already one of the finest 
feeders in Castle Rock County? 

She hurried Judy and Sue to the exhibition 
building. She had just left them and turned 
to go back to the girls’ tent to change her 
clothes when she heard her name called. 
Stuart’s younger brother plunged toward her 
through the crowd. 

“Jeeps! Where’ve you been? They're show- 
ing the Herefords! Been looking all over for 
you—” 

Kay grasped his arm. “You're crazy! It’s 
not even twelve thirty! Stuart a one 
o’clock—” 

“Hurry up, you big egg! You want Kilroy 
in there, don’t you?” 

Kay ran the length of the campsite, 
dodging through the crowd. No time now 
for clean jeans, a fresh shirt. No time, may- 
be, even to get Kilroy into the show. Dust 
boiled up under her feet. She was white-hot 
anger from head to foot. One o'clock, Stuart 
had said. You had to hand it to him. He 
knew how to eliminate his competition! 

The bleachers around the open-air ring 
were jammed with people. If she could dart 
through the ring to the other side maybe she 
could reach the barn in time to get Kilroy 
into the show. Maybe she would be in luck. 
Muybe the show hadn’t started yet. 

“Let me through. Let me through, please!” 

She burst through the crowd into the ring 
and stopped short. With despair she saw 
that the judging was over. 


Through sudden, blindin 


tears she saw 


that only five Herefords had survived. They 
swam before her tear-drowned eyes—five in 
a row facing the judge, their lucky owners 
beside them. Her numbed brain couldn’t 
take it all in. To have worked so hard with 
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Kilroy, and then this. She turned and tried 
to escape, but humanity surged in around 
her, blocking off every exit. 

The judge’s voice came over the loud- 
speaker, announcing the placings. “First 
_— Kilroy, owned by Kay Carson, shown 

y Stuart Pauly—” 

Kay whirled, angrily shaking the tears 
from her eyes. Yes, now she could see that 
the far animal was Kilroy! And not she, but 
Stuart Pauly, was stepping forward, accept- 
ing the ribbon, shaking the judge’s hand. 
Applause followed him as he led Kilroy out 
through a path made for him by the crowd 
on the other side of the show ring. 





He had known that she would win with | 
Kilroy. He knew his Herefords. But he had | 


fixed it so that winning would be spoiled for 
her! 


Kay skirted the ring on the inside. She | 


must get to Kilroy, get him out of Stuart's | 


hands. 

Stuart was just emerging from the barn 
when she got there. 

“Where’s my ribbon? Give it to me!” 

“Hi. Oh, the ribbon. That’s hanging on 
old Kiljoy.” 

He had always thought it funny to call her 
steer Kiljoy. He was utterly contemptible. 


“You—you—! Who told you you could | 


show my steer?” 

“What the heck, you weren’t here—” 

“I wasn’t here because you told me one 
o'clock, that’s why!” 

Stuart’s mouth went white around the 
edges. “Hey, listen, is it my fault that they 
called the Herefords sooner than I figured 
they would? When you're showing, you're 
supposed to stick around!” 

She left him, abruptly and angrily. She 
didn’t turn to look at Kilroy nor at the 
shimmering ribbon hanging against his 
cheek. She had been robbed of her moment 
of triumph—robbed of it by Stuart Pauly, 
Angus feeder and traitor. 


Judy and Sue had been asleep for 
hours, but Kay lay stiffly awake on her cot 
in the tent, staring at the ghostly, motionless 
clothes festooned from the ropes. She closed 
her eyes, wooing sleep, but instead she kept 
remembering how she had hurried away 
from Kilroy, hurried to find a place where, 
alone, she could release the pent-up sobs 
within her. She was hurrying past the exhi- 
bition building when she had suddenly re- 
membered Judy and Sue. 

She had gone in to stand on tiptoe behind 
the spectators to watch the demonstrations. 
The terrible ache in her throat had eased a 
little as Judy and Sue walked out on the 
stage. They did look cute, as sweet and neat 
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Rules 
for BY YOU Entries 


H4AYt YOU SENT an entry yet for your own 
Contributors’ Department? There’s terrific 
interest in this new feature of the magazine. 
Hundreds of entries are flooding in, from 
all over the country. Do keep sending them 
each month—but be sure to follow the rules 
exactly, if you want your entry considered. 
Readers under eighteen years of age may 
send entries. Only material never before 
published will be considered. 


SHORT STORIES 


Any subject with appeal to teen-agers. Not 
over 800 words. 


POEMS 


Any subject—two to twenty-five lines. 


NONFICTION 


Almost any type of nonfiction—description, 
biographical, or human-interest sketch, epi- 
sode from real life. Not over 400 words. We 
suggest as a topic for November, 1951—NEW 
HORIZONS WITH BOOKS, the 1951 Book 
Week slogan. 


DRAWINGS 


Any subject. Black-and-white only, on stiff 
drawing paper or poster board; may be done 
in pencil, black writing ink, India ink, 
charcoal, tempera, or wash. Not smaller 
than 5” x 7”. WARNING: Wrap carefully! 
Drawings that are smudged, creased, or 
otherwise damaged will not be considered. 
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manuscripts—or on a sheet attached to draw- 
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The name, address, and age of sender. 

Her troop number if she is a Girl Scout. 

The number of words in the piece submitted 
(for stories and nonfiction). 

The following endorsement, signed by par- 
ent, teacher, or guardian: 

“I have seen this contribution and am con- 
vinced that it is the original idea and work of 
the sender.” 

3. Manuscripts must be typewritten or neatly 
written in ink, on one side of the paper only. 
4. Age of the contributors will be considered 
in judging, and the decision of the judges is 
final. A contributor may send only one entry a 
month—not one of each kind, but only one. 
5. All manuscripts and drawings submitted 
become the property of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Magazine and cannot be acknowledged or re- 
turned. THE AMERICAN GIRL reserves the right 
to cut and edit manuscripts when necessary. 


AWARDS 


Awards will be made for all material pub- 
lished: for contributions that, in the opinion 
of the judges, merit top award, $10 will be 
given; for all others published, an award of 
$5 will be given. 

Each month we will also publish a list of 
those contributors whose work is worthy of 
Honorable Mention. No cash awards will be 
made for these Honorable Mentions. 


Send entries to: 


“By You” Dept. Editor 
The American Girl Magazine 
30 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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as candy sticks, as they lighted the oven, 
placed their posters, and began their demon- 
stration. 

“We think it is possible to make a cherry 
pie without making a mess, and we hope to 
prove it to you.” 

“On this poster you see our recipe. Three 
cups cherries, pitted—” Kay, after the dan- 
ger had passed, sighed in relief. 

“Cut the shortening into the flour with a 
pastry blender—” 

On and on it went. How many times had 
she heard this routine—a hundred, a thou- 
sand? 

When it was all over and the judges had 
announced their decision, she had hurried up 
to Judy and Sue to congratulate them, and 
instead had been hugged by four arms as 
tight as wire bands. Then it was she thought 
that maybe, after 





Ley rocked the arena. Kay shook 
hands with the judge. She held a ribbon, but 
it was not purple. 

“Kay! You got second! Oh, Kay, isn’t it 
wonderful?” 

Judy and Sue were crazy! They seemed to 
think that second was swell, almost as good 
as first! But it was hateful, hateful. She 
crumpled the reserve champion ribbon in her 
icy hand. Stuart had won the purple, after 
all, and with an Angus! 

She tugged at Kilroy. She must get away 
from here, away from the humiliation, away 
from Judy and Sue. 

She looked around, searching for a way 
out. That was when her eyes met Stuart’s. 
He kept his unsmiling gaze on her and she 
returned the look. He expected something 
of her. She knew what it was. Judy and Sue 
would expect it, too, 





all, being a Big 
Sister—even an un- 
willing one—might 
have its compensa- 
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of three ice-cream 
cones apiece. 

Kay whispered to the black night within 
the hot tent, “Wait, oh, wait until tomorrow. 
ll be crying then from happiness.” Her 
throbbing head tossed restlessly on the pil- 


low. 


The judging next day was over in 
a few minutes, but to Kay it seemed to take 
hours. Two Herefords, two Shorthorns, two 
Aberdeen Angus—the champions and reserve 
champions in their breeds—only these six 
animals appeared in the ring to be judged. 
Their owners walked them in a wide circle 
in the center of the ring, before bleachers 
packed with quiet, interested spectators. 

“Line up,” called the judge. 

All right, Kilroy, stand still. The rear left 
leg, a little too far forward. Gently prod it 
with your show stick; make Kilroy lift the 
foot and put it down farther bacl:. Now step 
away; let the judge see Kilroy from all sides. 

Just as Kay thought the final decision was 
about to be announced, they were asked to 
walk their animals again. Kay risked a fearful 
glance toward Stuart. Tar Baby was leading 
beautifully. But then, she thought proudly, 
so was Kilroy. 

“Line up.” 

For the first time she was conscious of the 
almost oppressive silence of the bleachers. 
Each spectator had already made his own 
choice. Were those silent votes going to Kil- 
roy? And what was going on in the judge’s 
mind as he stood, feet astraddle, arms folded, 
his eyes moving slowly and deliberately from 
one animal to another? 

Then it was over. “Junior Grand Cham- 
pion, Tar Baby, owned and shown by Stu- 
art Pauly. Reserve Champion, Kilroy—” 


Stuart and held out 
her hand. “Congratulations, Stuart.” 

As soon as she had said the words, she 
found that she had meant them. And then 
she found that she could even smile,,and she 
added, “I guess you could take a scarecrow 
and fatten him into a champ.” 

Stuart laughed. He laughed so easily. 
“Now I'll confess all,” he said. “You had me 
scared green with that Kilroy. Man, I didn’t 
think a gal fattening her first animal could 
crowd me right up to the finish line, but you 
sure did!” 

P “And—thanks for showing Kilroy yester- 
ay— 

“Heck, you would have done as much for 
a friend. Say, how about me dragging you 
to the recognition shindig tonight?” 

“But I have to drag Judy and Sue.” 

“Yeah, I know. And I’m just the top hand 
you'll need to keep those skittish young 
heifers in line.” 


Judy and Sue could scarcely eat. 
Never before had they attended so huge a 
barbecue, nor seen so many long picnic ta- 
bles under the stars, nor such throngs of peo- 
ple. Best of all, they sat at the same table 
with Stuart Pauly, most outstanding feeder 
in Castle Rock County! 

They clapped louder and longer than any- 
one else when, after the food had been eaten 
and the three enormous fires had burned 
down to coals, the Grangemaster arose and 
announced the names of those who had won 
Grange-sponsored trips to the State Fair. 
First came Stuart Pauly, who blushed furi- 
iously as he stood and acknowledged the 
applause. Then came the others, boys and 

irls who, like Kay, had worked and yearned 
a this all year but had scarcely dared hope 
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their efforts would win glorious success. 

Next year, maybe, Kay thought; maybe 
next year I'll win a trip with my steer. 

“And now,” said the master, “we’re award- 
ing a trip to the champion Big Sister of 
Castle Rock County, a girl who has shown, 
in a short five months, a remarkable quality 
of leadership—” 

Kay, glancing away from the speaker, 
caught sight of Miss Eilers. The senior spon- 
sor was looking at Kay, her face radiant. In 
a flash, scarcely believing it could be true, it 
came to Kay that Miss Eilers had tumed in 
her notebook and records, sketchy though 
they were. She, Kay, had been officially en- 
tered in the Big Sister competition! 

“. .. and so,” the speaker was continuing, 
“with this club, after the original leader be- 
came ill, she did such a fine job that two 
girls placed second here in foods competi- 


tion. And here she is—Miss Kay Carson!” 

Kay knew that she should rise, but she 
couldn’t. She saw that Judy and Sue had 
gone white. No tears, no giggles now. Her 
heart pounding, she turned toward Stuart. 

He grinned. “If you didn’t make it by 
fattening a steer, what’s wrong with groom- 
ing a couple of heifers for show? Better take 
a bow, Kay.” 

Kay got to her feet, pulling Judy and Sue 
up beside her. Poor litle e things, she thought 
wildly. All she had wanted to do was to 
teach them how to make a pie without mak- 
ing a mess, and how all this could result 
from that was more than she would be able 
to understand in a hundred years. 

With some of the money she got for Kilroy 
when he was auctioned off in the fat-beef 
sale tomorrow she would buy Judy and Sue 
something very nice. THE END 





@RV?—Are You Ready? (Continued from page 15) 


equipment. If you do this, you can build 
your station yourself. A complete station 
can be built for about $35 to $50. And you'll 
have the added pleasure of working with 
something you have made. If you buy ready- 
made equipment, it will cost you quite a 
bit more, though you may be able to save 
by getting it secondhand. If this is too ex- 
pensive for you to undertake alone, a group 
of you might get together (some of the 
boys you know might want to help) and 
build and operate your station jointly. It 
would be a fine ject for, say, a Girl Scout 
troop or a neighborhood club. 

The Novice Class license will be good for 
one year and it cannot be renewed. But if 
you get on the air with it and operate, over 
the course of a year it will be easy to in- 
crease your code speed and learn the extra 
radio theory needed so that you can pass 
the regular amateur examination. Just work- 
ing with the ec uipment, talking with other 
hams, or attending a radio club where les- 
sons are given will prepare you for this 
next step. 

You have seen how amateurs can be 
of service to other people and to their coun- 
try in times of disaster or emergency. Ham 
radio also is a hobby that can be a lot of fun! 

Think of the thrill of sitting at your own 
radio station, calling “CQ” on either code 
or voice, and having another amateur across 
town, in another city, or even halfwa 
around the world answer you with a friend- 
ly, “Good evening. You're coming in here 
R5-S9.” (Readability 5, Strength 9—a good 
signal report) “We're mighty glad to talk 
to you.” Then you will go on to exchange 
your names (first or nickname, called “han- 
dle” in ham radio), tell about your equip- 
ment, your QTH (location), the weather, 
and anything else you want to talk about. 
You may find you share other hobbies, 
or know the same people. To make it even 
more fascinating, the person you're talking 
to may be operating mobile (from a car), or 
maritime mobile (from a ship at sea or tied 
up in some interesting port), or even aero- 
nautical mobile (from an airplane). Or the 
ham might be ren in the deep frozen 


snows of Alaska, or with an expedition in 
the jungles of Africa. The possibilities are 
endless! 

Every QSO (contact) you have will be 
different. You never know whom you m 
talk to next, for ham radio wipes out - 
tance, time, and the age-old barriers of race 
and language. When you're talking to a fel- 
low ham over the air you never stop to ques- 
tion what color his skin may be. And in 
amateur radio there are code signals known 
as the “Q” code. These are standard the 
world over, and any amateur operator, no 
matter what language he speaks, knows 
what they mean. By using r you can 
“work” a station even if the operator doesn’t 
speak English (though most amateurs in 
foreign countries do speak at least some 
English ). 

More girls and women are taking up this 
hobby all the time. In ham radio they are 
called “YLs.” This is short for — Lady, 
and is used for all feminine hams—be they 
eight or eighty! The oe so far, to get 
her license was Jean Hudson, W2TEF, of 
New York City, at the age of nine. 

YLs are to be found in all walks of life 
—students and teachers, housewives and 
actresses. A number of blind girls are en- 
thusiastic hams. For many girls, learning 
about radio has opened up a_ career. 
They work as radio engineers, operators, 
technicians, instructors, _ broadcast-station 
control-room operators—wherever their ex- 
perience in hamming can be useful. 

The YLs have their own international ham 
club, the Young Ladies’ Radio League 
(YLRL). Any licensed YL may become a 
member; dues are only $1 a year. At present 
there are members in twenty-one different 
countries who meet regularly over the air. 

With the new Novice Class license there 
will be many more girls who will become 
radio hams. It’s all up to you. Other ama- 
teurs are more than willing to give you a 
helping hand. You stand at the door of a 
magic world—the friendly, fascinating world 
of ham radio—in which you can serve your 
country as well as have lots of fun. 

THE END 
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IF CANDY WERE GRADED LIKE MILK 


Baby Ruth would be marked 


% GRADE A for Excellent Quality 
te GRADE A for Delicious Food-Energy 
* GRADE A for Good Eating Anytime 


* GRADE A for Universal Popularity 
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That long hike will seem shorter if you 
fortify yourself with a delicious Baby 
Ruth Candy Bar. At play or work, 


Baby Ruth helps provide extra food 
energy. It is good fun, good food. 


by the makers of Butterfinger, Coconut Grove, Dip candy bars, Fruit Drops, Mints and Gum 











